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THE SHAW MEMORIAL. 
BY WENDELL P. STAFFORD. 
’Tis Boston’s self bestrides the nervéd steed! 
Bone of her bone and fire of her own fire, 
This young life, eager to give all at need, 
Guiding the dumb, inflexible desire 
In these dark figures to the fated tield— 
Battle and grave of the fierce power they 
tled 
To crouch beneath the shelter of her shield: 
’Tis Boston at her best, when all is said. 
But who gave Boston from her bonds re- 
lease? 
Her printer youth, doing his work so well, 
His words, though winged as messengers of 
peace, 
Blew slavery by cannon-mouths to hell. 
0 Garrison! Saint G;audens’ work will be 
One leaf in that large crown the future 
weaves for thee! 
—_---__— LL © 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The editors of the WomAn’s JouRNAL 
are enjoying themselves. Miss Blackwell 
writes, from a Canadian camp, of delight- 
ful tent life under a great maple-tree, 
with ground pine creeping to the very 
door, and a saucy woodchuck sitting up 
to eat a large red raspberry close by; and 
Mr. Blackwell is catching big fish and 
breasting tumultuous breakers at Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, with ever-fresh enthusi- 
asm. 








The Boston Herald says: ‘‘Mr. Reed's 
letter of resignation fulfils the elder 
Weller’s receipt for alove letter. It makes 
the reader wish there were more of it.”’ 
Woman suffragists wish there were going 
to be more of theirstaunch friend Mr. Reed 
in Congress. 





—_ 


Clara Barton fears a Cuban war if the 
starving reconcentrados are not cared for. 
She says: 

A Cuban war isthe outcome of the situ- 
ation unless the half-starving boys and 
girls in the woods are cared for. Starva- 


tion has taught the little ones to look out 
for themselves on that island, and is still 





teaching them bitter lessons. If food is 
not given them they will steal it. In this 
way they take the first steps in brigand- 
age. If the police prevent them from 
securing food in the cities, they take to 
the woods and get it the best way they 
can. They become bands of desperate 
marauders. Within ten years, if these 
evils are not adjusted, the United States 
will find that the Cuban woods are filled 
with brigands, and another war will be 
necessary to suppress the brigands. 


-_-- 





The veterans of the 17th Massachusetts 
Regiment Association held their annual 
reunion at the Pines, Haverhill, Mass., 
Aug. 23. A notable incident of the re- 
union was the conferring uf association 
membership upon Mrs, Thomas C, Dugan 
of New Orleans. She is a daughter of 
Col. J. A. Amory, who was commander of 
the regiment. She was born while the 
regiment was encamped during the civil 
war at New Berne, N. C., and in confer 
ring the membership upon Mrs, Dugan, 
the veterans also conferred the title of 
‘Daughter of the Regiment.’’ Mrs. Dugan 
came from New Orleans purposely to re- 
ceive the honors, and was one of the 
guests of the day. 


Seeediiediatl 


In the August Atlantic Charles Kendall 
Adams writes thoughtfully of ‘‘Irresisti- 
ble Tendencies,’ and quotes George Wil- 
liam Curtis in the interests of wisely 
guided liberty, but Mr. Adams omits to 
mention another irresistible tendency, 
growing, broadening, strengthening with 
the years, the tendency to respect 
women as responsible individuals, and 
to accord them their proper, dignified 
position as citizens. Geo, William Cur- 
tis said: 


From the theory of ancient society, that 
woman is absorbed in man, that she is a 
social inferior and a subordinate part of 
man, springs the system of laws in regard 
to women which in every civilized coua- 
try is now in course of such rapid modi- 
fication. And also conscience asks,— 
‘Do women have fair play in this coun- 
try?” A sneer or asmile of derision may 
ripple from one end of the land to the 
other; but that question will swell loud- 
er and louder, until it is answered by the 
ballot in the hands of every citizen, and 
by the perfect vindication of the Ameri- 
can fundamental principle, that ‘govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

-_<——_ 





In an article on lady doctors in The 
Young Woman, an English periodical, we 
are told that there are in London and the 
provinces no fewer than thirty-seven in- 


stitutions, officered wholly or partially by , 
lady doctors, and there are nearly two | 


hundred registered medical women, who 
have been educated at the Handel Street 
School or the Royal Free Hospital in 
Gray’s Inn road. 

—_--— —— 





Dr. Young J. Allen writes to the 
Woman's Missionary Advocate concerning 
female education in China: 


| know of nothing more encouraging, 
more interesting, suggestive, or inspiring 
than the new impetus given to female 
education in China by the recent estab- 
lishment of a Chinese girls’ school at 
Shanghai bythe Chinese ladies themselves, 
I believe in woman’s work, have always 
believed in it, and now that my recent 
visit home has more fully taught me the 
place of woman in our civilization, I am 
the more convinced that this beginning of 
the enfranchisement of woman in Chinais 
at the same time the beginning of China’s 
regeneration, and that there is, after all, 
a grand and glorious future for the sons 
and daughters of China redeemed. 





— <7 


But striking as has been the advance 
of women in the medical profession in 
England, it has been even more so in the 
United States. The Young Woman says: 

Twenty-five years ago there were 500 
lady doctors in practice in the States; 
to-day there are 4,500—one in 15,000 of 
the population. Among these are a few 
distinguished homopathists, bospital 
physicians, and surgeons, professors in 
medical schools, oculists, and electro- 
therapeutists, the great majority being 
ordinary doctors. The first lady doctor 
in the world was an American woman— 
Miss Elizabeth Blackwell, who was en- 
rolled asa physician in the Medical Reg- 
ister of Jan. 1, 1849. One of America’s 
most noted lady doctors, Marie E, Zakr- 
zewska, wasa native of Berlin, but she 
had to leave the German capital in con- 
sequence of the strong prejudice aroused 
against her. That was many years ago, 
and the lady doctor is now tolerated even 
on the continent. Even the Far East has 
its lady doctors, the best known among 
them being a Chinese lady, Dr. Hu King 
Eng, first physician to the household of 
Li Hung Chang. Dr. Eng is a Christian, 
and comes of a weaithy family. She 
took her degree in the United States, and 








is now in charge of a hospital at Foo 
Chow. As to the earnings of the lady 
doctor, they vary, of course, very largely. 
There are women who count their income 
in thousands, and one lady practising in 
the West End of London earns $20,000 
a year. Miss Annie Romberger, of Phila- 
delphia, has a practice worth $6,000 a 
year, and she is one of many who earn 
as much. 


—_—--_ - 


The forty-seventh annua! report of the 
Boston Public Library is a model of com- 
prehensive statement, explicitly given, 
and iJlustrated by diagrams of all depart- 
ments. It recommends that teachers in- 
form themselves and their pupils more 
fully as to the resources and methods of 
the library. The ‘‘woman question’’ is 
among those on which information is fre- 
quently sought, and the list of donations 
includes “From Col. T. W. Higginson, 105 
volumes for the Galatea Collection (estab- 
lished by Colonel Higginson in 1895); and 
in this connection 12 volumes from De 
Witt Miller, Esq.,—all relating to the his- 
tory of woman,”’ The report says: 


There is a general impression among | 


the citizens of Boston that the general 
and even development of the Library is 
amply assured by endowment and appro- 
priation, This is an error which ought by 
every means tu be corrected, On its pop- 
ular side the Library is developing nor- 
mally, ‘The scholarly side is not develop- 
ing in proper proportion. The appropri- 
ations granted by the city each year do 
not aud cannot cover more than the gen- 
eral maintenance expenses of the Library 
and the purchase of the more popular 
books. The reference depaitments of the 
Library, the departments that are to make 
it a great reference library for scliolars, 
can be built up only by private gift. 





ANOTHER FREE STATE FOR WOMEN. 





PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, AUG, 18,’09. 

The Legislative Council of Western 
Australia to-day passed a bill enfranchis- 
ing women. This progressive and pros- 
perous community has joined South 
Australia and New Zealand in extending 
equal political rights to all citizens, irre- 
spective of sex. 





A COLORADO EDITOR ON PROF. PECK. 


The editor of the Greeley (Col.) Tribune 
reviews Prof. Harry ‘Thurston Peck’s re- 
cent diatribe against the ‘new woman” 
in the following witty fashion: 


Everybody is familiar with the night- 
mare, We eat an unwholesome article of 
diet, retire to rest, go to sleep upon our 
backs, and she visits us in our dreams, a 
‘*monster of hideous mien.’”’ We are ter- 
ror-stricken, and for a time see no avenue 
of escape, and, if there were, we are un- 
able to move. Sometimes in desperate 
fright people jump out of bed suddenly, 
and dislocate joints or break necks; but 
usually we survive to laugh at these phan- 
toms, grown tame and commonplace in 
the sunlight of morning. 

Harry Thurston Peck, professor, schol- 
ar, writer, political economist, and what- 
not, was recently seized by the nocturnal 
jade, and the terrible impression he re- 
ceived, and the shock he sustained in his 
nervous system, being still upon him 
when the night waned, he has done an 
unusual thing under such circumstances— 
has rushed into print. The apparition he 
saw was evidently “the new woman,” and 
that she nearly frightened the life out of 
him the public will believe when they 
read his article, ‘The Woman of To-day 
and of To-morrow,’’ published in the 
Cosmopolitan, 

The editor quotes Professor Peck’s as- 
sertion that ‘in the last resort it is physi- 
cal strength that rules the world,” and 
says: 

But oh, Mr. Peck; what a mistake you 
made in that last clause! For physical 
strength, dear Mr. Peck, never has ruled 
the world. Man could not compete as to 
physical strength with the lower orders 
of the animal kingdom, and even among 
mankind, and males at that, the race has 
neither been to the swift, nor the battle 
to the physically strong. Don’t you know, 
Mr. Peck, that the great Napoleon, who 
at one time frightened all Europe, and 
whipped the larger share of it, was only 
five feet three inches high, and could have 
been well spanked by any able-bodied wo- 
man long after Lodi and Marengo? 

Wake up, Mr. Peck! Shake off this hor- 
rid nightmare that has been obscuring 
your mental vision. The world is moving 
right along at its customary gait; the 
women are going to be more independent 
of us, and take a larger hand in public 








affairs than ever before in the history of 
civilization; and nothing awful is going 
to happen to society or us lords of crea- 
tion as a result of it. The Tribune only 
knows you by reputation, Mr. Peck, and 
knows nothing whatever of your relations 
to the other sex that is so disturbing your 
equilibrium of late; but if single, and 
some strong-minded new woman of the 
day has recently spurned your offer, and 
preferred instead the independence you so 
much deplore, to sharing your perhaps in- 
different lot in life, be sure that there 
‘are others’’ still left who might be per- 
suaded. Or if, on the other band, you 
are already mated, and hen Peck-ed—as 
indeed the tone of your diatribe might 
lead the world to suspect,—then let the 
Tribune beg of you, Mr. Peck, to put a 
damp towel about your heated brow, and 
listen calmly to us while we recount to 
you “even deeper wrongs” that we have 
suffered out here in Colorado in the wild 
and woolly West—and without squealing, 
Mr. Peck, without squealing! 

You have doubtless heard, Mr. Peck, 
that the women vote in this State—it is a 
fact; we granted them the franchise, and 
could not now withdraw it if we wished 
to doso. But, as a matter of fact, not 
one man in ten would vote to take the 
franchise away from them if we were able 
to do it. And so, Mr. Peck, they vote, 
and not only vote and hold property, but 
office; and not only hold oftice, but we 


| cannot participate without their consent. 


Just let the Tribune recount some of our 
hardships, borne cheerfully, Mr. Peck: 
cheerfully and without a complaint from 
any source worthy of notice. 

In this town, for instance, we have a 
woman for city treasurer, and in this 
school district a woman for president, and 
another woman secretary of the school 
board; and in this county a woman for 
county clerk; and in this State a woman 
for superin‘endent of public instruction; 
and in our General Assembly three women 
members in the lower house. Just think 
of these wrongs, Mr. Peck; and then learn 
to bear your own with composure. Now 
this county clerk, Mr. Peck, had served 
under her chief in the same office for eight 
years before being elected; you see she 
was one of these ambitious, independent 
women you so fear and dread; and she 
actually supported herself in that way, 
and reared her family by the means. Then 
she took a notion that as she knew the of- 
tice from A to Izzard, she would have her- 
self elected to the chief position; and she 
did. There wasn’t a bit of sentiment in 
it, Mr. Peck; she announced herself an in- 
dependent candidate and had the votes. 
Two of the most diametrically opposing 
political parties in existence had to en- 
dorse her to escape ignominious defeat; 
and of course she got there—in fact, got 
about all the votes. 

And this State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Mr. Peck, you see she had 
been county superintendent two terms 
before that, and she had taught school 
years before she became a county super- 
intendent, and had earned the money to 
educate herself beside. Of course she 
was capable and able, and we had to let 
her have the place. Awful, Mr. Peck, but 
absolutely inevitable out here in Colora- 
do, and probably elsewhere in the near fu- 
ture. You see, too, we had already estab- 
lished the precedent in the election of her 
predecessor, who was also a woman, and 
we mav as well confess, too, an able, effi- 
cient officer. 

And those members of the lower house 
—there we touch upon atender point, but 
to tell the exact truth, Mr. Peck, those 
three women members were much the 
best of the lot. The editor of this influ- 
ential country journal was in a position to 
know, Mr. Peck, for he sat with them, 
and it is perhaps better to give well- 
deserved credit late than never, which he 
now does, when he says that they were 
away above the average of that body. One 
of these women had already reared a 
family, Mr. Peck; she had not shirked her 
maternal duties. One of them was a com- 
paratively young woman, with a young 
family, and she no doubt neither neglects 
her home nor her public duties. Finally, 
one of them was single, and besides being 
in politics was in business; terrible, isn’t 
it, Mr. Peck? Sheis not only a member 
of our law-making body, but a practising 
physician, and, the Tribune is informed, 
well up in her profession, and successful, 

Please allow us, Mr. Peck, to introduce 
these ‘new women” of the West to your 
notice, by name and politics. Mrs. Har- 
riet G. R. Wright, Populist, of Arapahoe 
County. Mrs. Frances S. Lee, Democrat, 
of the same place. Dr. Mary F. Barry, 
Silver Republican, of Pueblo. Let the 
Tribune assure you also, Mr. Peck, that 
they were able on occasion to rise above 
party, and directly oppose the wishes of 
every boss in the State; that they voted 
on the various legislative measures before 
them, nine times in ten, intelligently, im- 
partially, and justly. And they voted 
against the infamous prize-fighting bill, 
which ultimately became a law in spite of 
their united opposition. ‘‘As from sen- 
timental considerations she might be ex- 
pected to do.” Mr. Peck will no doubt 
reply; but the Tribune will gently re- 
mind him that under the old régime he 
so much reveres, she satin the gladiatorial 
arena, and clapped her hands at the sight 
of blood. Get off the track, Mr. Peck, 
or you will be run over by the car of 
progress! 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


QUEEN VicroriA has given $10,000 to 
an evangelizing scheme of the Established 
Church of Scotland. 

Mrs. MAupEe Howe EL viorr is still in 
Italy, and will pass the summer at her 
delightful little eyrie near Mount Titus, 

Mrs. A. S. TowNnseND, a@ member of 
the San Francisco (Cal.) Red Cross, has 
spent fully $20,000 to provide for the com- 
fort of soldiers. 

Mrs. Ronerr Lovis STEVENSON has 
presented to the Boston Public Library 
twenty-four wooden blocks engraved by 
Mr. Stevenson himself, impressions of 
which were reproduced in the Bonus Vol- 
ume of the Edinburgh edition of his 
works, 

Mrs. CAROLINE LESLIE FIELD, a daugh- 
ter of Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, is said to 
have inherited much of the mother’s 
talent, and is to appear this fall in her 
initial volume, ‘‘Nannie’s Happy Child- 
hood,” to be published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. 

Miss Mary E, Scranton, of New 
Haven, is erecting a public library build- 
ing in Madison, Conn., as a memorial to 
her father, Erastus C. Scranton, for 
many years a banker in New Haven, 
and at one time president of the New 
York & New Haven Railroad. 

Mrs. WALTER TowLeg, of Duluth, Minn., 
has been making an effort in behalf of 
humane education, which has been so 
successful that about nine thousand chil- 
dren in the public schools of Duluth are 
now members of the ‘*Bands of Mercy,’’ 
and a large mass meeting has been re- 
cently held with great success. 

Mrs. C, W. GoopLANDER, the wife of 
the Mayor of Fort Scott, Kan., is proving 
an efficient helper of her husband in the 
matter of relieving city poor. She per- 
sonally visits all those who ask for help, 
thoroughly sifts each case, and the sbift- 
less and lazy find little sympathy from 
her, and the saving to the city must be 
material. 

Mrs. FRANCES BEAUCHAMP, President of 
the Kentucky W. C. T. U., was made per- 
manent chairman of the State Prohibition 
Convention held in Louisville, Aug. 2. It 
is said that this is the first time in the 
history of Kentucky politics that a wo- 
man has held such an office. The plat- 
form adopted recognizes the W. C. T. U. 
as a ‘‘faithful ally,’’ and approves woman 
suffrage. 

Mrs. Betsy GRIFFIN, whose great-grand- 
father was the Earl of Charnock, died in 
a hut near Farmington recently. Papers 
found in the hovel where she had lived in 
a miserable manner for several years 
show her to be of noble blood, and had 
she pushed her claim at the proper time 
she would have received a third of an 
estate valued at $1,000,000. Up to the 
last days she refused all favors. 

Dr. KATE Perry CAIN, of Covington, 
Ky., who owns and operates the Coving- 
ton and Independence turnpike, one of 
the busiest highways in that State, has 
reared for herself a monument. She con- 
ceived the idea of building a monument 
which will grow more beautiful as the 
years roll by, and will make the people who 
see it bappier and healthier. Her monu- 
ment is composed of trees—Kentucky 
maples. They are regarded as the best 
and easiest kept shade trees in the world, 
and Mrs. Cain has planted them at equal 
distances along either side of her turnpike 
for its entire distance, the rows of trees 
being twenty-two miles long. They are 
already beginning to attract the attention 
of the travellers along the highway, and 
within five years more they will be large 
enough to cast a good shade. 

Mrs. A. P. STEVENS, one of Chicago’s 
two newly appointed women probation 
Officers, is known to almost every philan- 
thropic resident of that city. The work 
just officially declared as hers she volun- 
tarily performed for over two years, 
visiting the police stations at least once a 
day, personally watching over and inter- 
esting herself in the youthful offenders 
brought there. Mrs. Edna Sheldrake, the 
second officer just appointed, also comes 
to the work prepared to carry it on suc- 
cessfully. For some time past she has 
lived at the Northwestern University Set- 
tlement House, and has done much work 
among the children of this neighborhood. 
The work of a probation officer consists 
in keeping a watch over the boys who are 
sentenced to the John Worthy School, or 
a reformatory, for a first or partly excusa- 
ble offence, but whose sentences are sus- 
pended during good behavior. 
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PECK’'S IDEAL FOR MAIDS AND MOTHERS. 

Mr. Harry Thurston Peck, in his article 
entitled ‘‘For Maids and Mothers,”’ in the 
January Cosmopolitan, has told with 
naive simplicity his discoveries regarding 
the position women should occupy in the 
scheme of things. 

Higher education, he has decided, ‘saps 
and weakens the physical strength and 
vitality of women, impairs their fitness 
for the functions Nature has assigned to 
them, and imports into the work of 
scholarship a disturbing element,” be- 
sides various other calamities including 
*‘loss of charm.”’ All of which is no doubt 
very importantif true. As there seem to 
be other men, who have this question of 
the position of women disturbing their 
repose, and who have also discovered, 
through divine intervention, where Nature 
intended women to stand, it is high tim 
we women gave ear. We must confess, 
however, that it is rather hard, in the 
light of our present knowledge, to take 
Mr. Peck and his supporters seriously. 
They remind us of a story told of Lin- 
coln during the war, when he was visited 
by a delegation of clergymen, who came 
to inform him of the intentions of the 
Lord respecting his duty. He heard them 
patiently to the end, and then merely re- 
marked, that “it wasn’t often a man had 
a delegation seut direct from Divine Prov- 
idence.” In the case of women, these 
celestial delegations seem to be numerous. 

Mr. Peck tells us that ‘‘a man who Las 
gone deeply into things grows modest 
with increase of knowledge.’ Applying 
this to the question in hand, we ask, is it 
then a lack of knowledge that makes some 
men so bold in the branch of learning 
known as **The Woman (Question?” Or is 
it really modesty which prompts them to 
give to us so generously their infallible 
decisions regarding our position? And 
this, too, in the face of the statement Mr, 
Peck makes, that women are ‘profoundly 
different’”” from men. Are we then to 
suppose that they know more about us 
than we do about ourselves, because they 
are so different? 

No doubt, if men’s discoveries in all 
other fields of learning were as absolute 
and undeniable as in this, women would 
never have dared lift their diminished 
heads and ask to bave them developed, 
for then there would indeed have been 
evidence that there was already quite 
enough head in the world. 

Mr. Peck declares in all seriousness, 
that the trouble with having women in 
higher educational institutions lies with 
the university teacher;—that ‘‘but rarely 
can his attitude toward women who come 
under his direction be wholly and com- 
pletely identical with his attitude towards 
men, Strive as he may, and say what he 
may, he can seldom forget that they are 
women; he cannot put aside at will the 
feeling which is based on social custom, 
tradition, on a thousand little influences, 
that spring up in his mind and manner 
from the very moment when he is con- 
fronted by the thought of sex.’ Whata 
pathetic confession! Could anything show 
more conclusively that some reconstruc- 
tion of society is necessary for the prog- 
ress of mankind? 

According to Mr. Peck, this conglomera- 
tion of feelings so deranges the university 
teachers, as to “create false standards, and 
propagate traditions that are lies,’’ for, 
because these students are women, he has 
“ranked them side by side with men of 
far superior attainments.’’ Then Mr. Peck 
nobly and unselfishly remarks, that ‘‘if it 
were indeed purely and entirely a woman 
question, perhaps it would not matter; 
but the serious part of this same question 
is its reflex influence upon the training of 
men.” 

It is the old story of Eve and the ser- 
pent: ‘‘She tempts me, I yield, and there- 
by overthrow the glorious standard of 
education I would uphold. Therefore take 
her away that I may be kept from tempta- 
tion!’ This state of things is indeed sad, 
but what an unbiassed observer might say 
is needed under these trying conditions is 
men wit! sufficient backbone and control 
over their emotions to mark women as 
they deserved to be marked. Then, if 
women really do not possess the requisite 
ability, to drop them from these higher 
institutions of learning where, according 
to Mr. Peck, they are doing so much 
harm. 

It is very apparent that Mr. Peck be- 
lieves, with Anthony Hope, that boys will 
be boys; but even that would not matter 
if we could prevent girls from being girls. 
He tells us also that woman ‘cannot pos- 
sibly dwell upon anything that affects her 
intimately, and at the same time preserve 
the calm judgment and impartiality of 
an-indifferent person.’’ That her reason 
“is almost inevitably overpowered and 
warped by a capacity for emotion which 
with her lies close to reason, and which, 
when the two are not at one, controls it.’’ 
We have long suspected that this very 
idea when applied to this type of man, 
might give us the clue to some of the as- 
tonishingly selfish utterances of these 





sentimentalists on the woman question. 
For this subject so influences their emo- 
tions and feelings that their sense of pro- 
portion, sense of humor, even their com- 
mon sense seems to desert them when 


women are under discussion. Witness 
this quotation from Mr. Peck: 
Woman is never therefore to be 


thought of as the counterpart of man, 
any more than she is to be thought of 
otherwise than in the relation which she 
holds to man. Whatever is proposed for 
her, whatever plans are made for her, 
whatever privilege or duty may be claimed 
for her, must all be judged and passed up- 
on in the light of this relation. Whatever 
fits her better to perform her part as 
man’s best ally and his truest inspiration 
is a thing to be attained at any sacrifice 
of tradition; whatever mars the scheme 
of Nature and impairs the fitness of the 
woman for her cosmic functions ought to 
be stamped ‘out relentlessly at any sacri- 
fice of theory. 

Here we have the ‘‘unbiassed masculine 
mind” giving a purely unselfish opinion as 
regards woman. It is plainly evident that 
untrammelled intellect alone has reached 
this masterly discovery that woman is not 
to be thought of otherwise than in the 
relation which she holds to man. The 
only drawback to the glory reflected upon 
Mr. Peck in this discovery is the fact 
that other men before him have also used 
pure intellect upon this problem and 
come to the same conclusion, 

It must be that these men are only 
thinking of woman's happiness, when 
they consider so seriously her cosmic 
functions, and these cases of masculine 
mind, uninfluenced by feeling, formulating 
this unselfish sclfeme for woman’s exist- 
ence, are truly inspiring. 

Mr. Peck thinks things are pretty nice 
just as they are; he sees no reason why 
women should be wanting more develop- 
ment when they have such respect and 
reverence as is given them under these 
pleasant conditions. And his object in 
giving us his opinions, is to teil us that 
he fears a certain lack of content, which 
he has noticed in some women, may de- 
velop into a general form of discontent, 
and toward this, he wishes us to know, 
‘man is undoubtedly unsympathetic, 
impatient even.” ‘That if it is distine- 
tion, or high position in the world that 
woman wants, she might as well give it 
up at once, since ‘‘everybody knows that 
man was created to do the world’s hard 
work, to b'aze the path for civilization, 
to strive, to battle, and to conquer,”’ while 
woman's place in life is ‘‘to put heart 
into his struggle by her sympathy, to keep 
him from faltering by her belief in him, 
to give him also that highest motive for 
achievement which springs from love that 
is the source of supreme and lasting in- 
spiration.’’ This reminds us of a parody 
on the Psalm of Life, and as we all like 
to see fine thoughts in poetic form, we 
quote the gem. 

“Wives of great men all remind us 

Hlow domestic and sublime 
Wives may live, vet leave behind them 
Only Hubby’s tracks on time. 


“Life is real, life is earnest, 
A Hubby great should be our goal. 
Dust we are, to dust returnest, 
Only ILubby has a soul. 


“Let us then be up and doing, 

With a heart for Hubby’s fate. 
Nothing for ourselves pursuing, 
All is well if Hubbvy’s great.’’ 

“Some,”’ he says, ‘‘may object that it is 
too soon to generalize; that the sex has 
not had time to prove its true equality 
with man in man’s own field of labor,” 
“Vet,” he says, ‘this is really not the 
case.’’ Here again we see Mr. Peck speak- 
ing with the authority of one having a 
special divine revelation respecting wom- 
en, And as proof of our lack of ability, 
he tells us that there never was a female 
Bach or Phidias; that Sappho and George 
Eliot can’t be put beside Dante and 
Shakespeare; consequently what is the 
use of our trying, since after all this ter- 
rible ‘‘sacrifice of health, after all the 
loss of charm,’’ we can only take a second 
or third rank. 

Now this is a novel reason for pure 
mind to evelve for not giving women 
higher education. 
men would lead to only the Bachs, Dantes 
and Shakespeares receiving higher educa- 
tion, and the difficulty that would con- 
front us would be to decide who these 
embryo geniuses were, upon whom higher 
education should be bestowed. 

To speak seriously and with no preten- 
sions to revelation, women realize that the 
reason they want higher education as well 
as other advantages, both political and 
economic, is simply because they are hu- 
man beings, who, like men, intend to de- 
velop their minds and characters, believ- 
ing that it lies for each woman, as for 
each man, to select the work she believes 
herself best fitted to perform in the 
world. 

It is an undeniable truth that the age 
is rapidly outgrowing Mr. Peck’s hybrid, 
over-sexed ideal of woman, and the chief 
difficulty all along has been that this 
strange being never existed as a fact, but 
comes under the definition of a mermaid 
we once heard in childhood,—‘‘a thing 


This idea applied to | 





that can’t live in the water and dies when 
it comes on land.”’ Such a nondescript 
being could not be a success, except in the 
minds of those who evolved her. For we 
know that intellect, whether in woman or 
man, must assert itself; and to say, ‘‘thus 
far thou shalt go and no farther,” in in- 
fluence or education, is powerless to stay 
the tide of progress which sweeps on in 
spite of the fact that some people are 
without ability to reckon with it or cour- 
age to confront it. LEILA USHER. 
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THE HELPING HAND. 

Mrs. S. A. Steele, founder of the 
Steele Colored Orphanage, at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., will receive fifty Cuban 
girls to be educated and given homes 
here. The publication of the terrible 
conditions that exist in Cuba touched 
the heart of Mrs. Steele. She wrote to 
General Fitzhugh Lee, and appealed to 
him to pick her out fifty Cuban girls who 
were worthy of charity. Mrs. Steele 
offered to put the girls in her home to 
educate them, and then find permanent 
homes for them. Her offer has been 
accepted, and Rev. Mr. Barnes, a Presby- 
terian minister of Philadelphia, will go to 
Cuba to select and bring over the girls. 

The Women’s Help and Home Society 
of New York City was lately incorporated. 
The objects of the society are to rescue 
fallen women and provide for them a 
temporary home in which shall be estab- 
lished industrial pursuits, and to give 
instructions in dressmaking, millinery, 
hair-dressing, stenography, and typewrit- 
ing, plain sewing, and other occupations 
suitable for women, and to establish an 
employment bureau for the beneficiaries 
of the society. The work is to be unde- 
nominational. 

Mrs. Samuel Wrig it Simpson, State 
superintendent of the flower mission, 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U., which has its 
headquarters in the Congregational Build- 
ing, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, sent a 
quantity of beautiful flowers to Com- 
mercial Wharf, one Saturday afternoon. 
They arrived just a few minutes before 
the floating hospital was due, and when 
the mothers and children stepped off the 
boat, they were each presented with a 
pretty nosegay by Mrs. Marion A. Mc. 
Bride. To each bouquet was attached, 
with a white ribbon, a small white card 
with a pleasant greeting. Mrs. Simpson 
also sent a number of very pretty picture 
books made by the little children of the 
Happy Circle, North Brookfield, for the 
entertainment of the little boys and girls 
who go on the floating hospital. In addi- 
tion to the very sick babies, there are 
always a number of young children whom 
the mothers cannot leave at home, and for 
these some quiet gamesand picture books 
must be provided. 
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WOMEN LIBRARIANS 


With the announcement that sixteen 
new branch libraries are to be added to 
Grooklyn’s equipment in the near future, 
and that in this city libraries and reading 
rooms are soon to be opened at night in 
every school building whose neighbor- 
hood shows a wish for such facilities, the 
subject of women as librarians, and the 
training necessary to fit them for the 
place, become of particularinterest. Miss 
Mary W. Plummer, librarian of the Pratt 
Institute Library and Training School, in 
speaking upon the schools of library train- 
ing in the United States, says that the 
majority of the students in these schools 
are women who must of necessity be well 
educated and well read. Salaries, she 
says, are upon much the same scale as 
those of professors in colleges and teach- 
ers in schools. Women are willing to ac- 
cept more modest salaries than men, if 
the wage seems just in comparison with 
the work. 

The School of Library Economy was 
opened at Columbia College, New York, 
in 1887, and two years later was trans- 
ferred to the New York State Library at 
Albany. From this school others have 
arisen, and the success of the movement 
is undoubted. Miss Plummer declares 
that the special adaptation of a well edua- 
cated, refined woman to a particular edu- 
cational work means raising the level of a 
whole calling. 

Upon this same question of women as 
librarians, Miss M.S. Rh. James, the wo- 
man librarian of People’s Palace, and later 
of the Library Bureau, Boston, declares 
that librarians are waiting for the right 
woman to rise to a post at the head of her 
profession. She advocates the entrance 
of women to library boards. The diffi- 
culty in finding employment for women, 
Miss James declares, is owing in great 
degree to the lack of training. 

Some detailed information on women 
librarians has been afforded by Miss Toul- 
min Smith, librarian of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, as follows: 

The number of public libraries in the 
United Kingdom is 397, while of miscella- 





neous libraries the estimate varies from 
810 to nearly 1,100. Thus there are about 
1,450 libraries, exclusive of those belong- 
ing to private families. The colonies in 
1897 showed a total of 426 libraries. It is 
the public libraries movement, however, 
which has given birth to the profession of 
librarianship, which is of but recent date, 
whether for men or women, Libraries 
are of two classes, the first comprising 
the public free libraries, the second in- 
cluding college and social libraries belong- 
ing to learned societies and various insti- 
tutions of all kinds. 

In connection with this subject Miss 
Smith quotes Mr. Tedder, Bodley’s libra- 
rian, and others in favor of the employ- 
ment of women in libraries, and say that 
the chief opportunities for them at pres- 
ent lies among public libraries as assist- 
ants and librarians. Women have been 
employed at Bristol and Manchester for 
the last twenty years, thirty-five of vari- 
ous grades being now at Bristol and 
eighty-five at Manchester. 

In 1894 eighteen libraries in England 
and Scotland employed women assistants, 
and about twenty one or twenty-two wom- 
en were librarians. In advance upon 
these are the present figures. Womenare 
assistants in eighty-one public libraries, 
and are librarians in charge of forty-four 
of these. Of libraries of the special class, 
about thirty are known to have women as 
assistants or librarians. 

Miss Smith thinks that this class might 


afford many various openings to educated ° 


women who were fitted by suitable train- 
ing,and could take up the individual needs 
of the institutions. 

Miss Petheridge, who studied librarian 
work in this country, and is now secretary 
of the Education Committee of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, in 
speaking recently upon the course to be 
pursued to gain this desirable training, 
advises women to enter some good library 
as assistants. They should also, she de- 
clares, attend the technical classes on 
library science held by the Library Assc- 
ciation during the summer months,—N. 
Y. Tribune. 
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PRESS POINTS. 


Wanted, men and women with a genius 
for work. It is well that they should 
have talent, it is well that they should 
have training, it is well that they should 
have good character; but if they do not 
know how to work and have not an abid- 
ing zeal for work, their talent, training, 
character, will count for little towards 
that subduing of the earth which God had 
in view when he gave the world to man as 
the scene of his present activities.—Chi- 
cayo Advance. 

We respectfully counsel friends who are 
quick to say where ‘the majority stands” 
with respect to matters of large public 
concern not to make the mistake of leav- 
ing the women out of their estimate. 
When the editor of this paper was abroad 
he heard that there, among the managers 
of many (especially religious) papers, is a 
maxim that success depends very greatly 
upon keeping in touch with the thinking 
and feeling of women. We are converts 
to that opinion. What do our mothers, 
wives, and sisters think about certain pub- 
lic affairs and social tendencies? At this 
oftice we are wont to have due respect to 
the opinions of intelligent Christian wom- 
en.— Boston Morning Star. 

There can be nothing inherently wrong 
about politics, or else there is something 
wrong about self-government, and it is 
discreditable to undertake the duties 
of citizenship in a republic. Politics is 
nothing but the management of our af- 
fairs. They must be managed, and the 
better this is done the more we get out of 
each day. The gravest charge that can be 
brought against us to-day is based on the 
almost universal desire to shirk our pub- 
lic duties and content ourselves with easy 
private life. The large taxpayer will stay 
away from the caucus, and let the wrong 
man represent his ward or town, because 
“it takes an evening.’’—Hartford Courant. 
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THE IDEAL AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


The American citizen of the finest tyne 
is essentially a man or woman of simple 
character, and the effect of our institu- 
tions and mode of thought, when rightly 
appreciated, is to produce simplicity. 
The American is free from the prejudice 
which results from the conscious or un- 
conscious influence of the lay figures of 
the old political, social, or religious world; 
from the glamor of royalty and vested 
caste, of an established or dominant 
church, of aristocratic, monkish, or mili- 
tary privilege. . . For Americans of the 
best type, those who have learned to be 
reverent without losing their independ- 
ence and without sacrifice of originality, 
the problem of living is simplified through 
the elimination of the influence of these 
symbols and conventions. Their outlook 
is not confused or deluded by the specious 
dogmas of caste. They perceive that the 
attainment of the welfare and happiness 
of the inhabitants of earth is the purpose 
of human struggle, and that the free 














choice and will of the majority as to what 
is best for humanity as a whole is to be 
the determiving force of the future, 
Scribner's Magazine. 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE AS IT IS TO-Day. 





In the August Forum Prof. Mary Rob. 
erts Smith, of Leland University, points 
out that while the employer of all kinds 
of labor outside of the homes is more and 
more severely limited by law, labor organ. 
izations, and competition in reference to 
working hours and sanitary conditions, 
no such responsibilities have been jm. 
posed upon mistresses of household ser. 
vants. She says: 


No legislation, no pressure of organized 
labor, has attempted to regulate the hours 
of the working day of tue domestic, or 
the sanitary conditions of her surround. 
ings, or to enlarge the field of her sucia| 
and intellectual privileges. The respousi- 
bility for all these conditions rests with 
the individual mistress, except as limited 
by competition. As a consequence, the 
tield of responsibility is neither understood 
nor clearly defined. Hours, wages, living 
conditions, and social privileges depend 
on the caprice, the couvenience, or bank 
account of the employer. One mistress 
requires from eight to ten hours of ser- 
vice per day, and gives complete freedom 
to the maia for ali the time after work is 
done, besides the usual weekly and Sun- 
day ‘‘afternoon and evening out’’; another 
requires twelve hours of service per day, 
and gives no free time except one atte. 
noon weekly and Sunday evening; and 
still another requires thirteen hvurs of 
daily service, giving only one afternoon iy 
alternate weeks and on alternate Sundays, 
As to wages, a similarly wide variation 
prevails. Four families living in one 
neighborhood are of the same social 
set, and have incomes nut varying one 
from another by more than $500 a year, 
Each keeps one maid. Mrs. A, with no 
children, pays $25 per month, puts all the 
washing out, requires never more than ten 
hours’ daily service, and gives absolute 
freedom the rest of the ume, Mrs, b, 
with three children, also pays 525, requires 
the maid tou do most of the washing, and 
to take care of the cliidren in the evening 
when the mistress goes out, Mrs, C, 
with four children and much sickness in 
the family, pays 520 for indefinitely long 
hours of service, and requires the maid tu 
do a large family washing and to help 
with the children, Mrs. D, with no chil- 
dren, also pays $20, has very little com- 
pany, puts the washing out, and has light 
work. ‘The last-named, however, finds it 
exceedingly difticult to keep a maid at all, 
because she supervises every detail, not 
only of the work, but of the maid’s private 
life as well, and, although thoroughly kind, 
is excessively fastidious, 

As for living conditions, these vary as 
widely as the caprices of the plumber and 
the domestic architect. One house has 
two single rooms with bathroom between 
on the third tloor, for the two maids; an- 
other, an attic, cold in winter, hot in sum- 
mer, shabby, and comfortless. One offers 
a good bed and neat bedding; another, a 
bed without springs, and bedding so un- 
savory that the cook buys her own, and 
thereafter carries it with her. One house 
has a good kitchen range, convenient sink, 
sanitary plumbing, and a well-equipped 
laundry; the other, a balky and gassy 
range, no laundry, and a dark, ill-venti- 
lated kitchen. 

As to social privileges, there is no limit 
to the variations of practice. One maid 
is allowed to have a man friend to visit 
her once a week; the second may have 
‘no followers at all’; the third may have 
as mauy and at whatever hours she choos- 
es. One maid must be in every night at 
ten; the next may go out only once a week 
aud must be in at ten; the third hasa 
latch-key and may keep her own hours. 
Many similar illustrations might be cited 
to show the chaotic and conflicting 
requirements of both mistresses and 
maids. Each mistress and each maid is a 
law unto herself, without regard either to 
the general interest of the community or 
the requirements in other industries, It 
is apparent that we are in all stages of 
transition between the ideal of the old- 
fashioned American help, on the one 
hand, and that of the deferential Euro- 
pean service, on the other; and neither is 
adapted to the economic and social con- 
ditions of modern American life. 

A new ideal is inevitable,—a standard 
which shall harmonize with the tenden- 
cies in other industries, which shall share 
the democratic spirit developed in this 
country, and which shall take into account 
the race constituency of the American 
people. ‘The social standard of domestic 
service in the Far West, where Chinese 
and Japanese domestics are employed, or 
in the Southern States, where the Negro 
is the only help available, must differ 
widely from that which should prevail in 
the Eastern and Central Northern States. 

In discussing what is necessary to the 
formation of this new standard of respon- 
sibility and requirement, it must be con- 
ceded that the responsibility of employers 
of domestic labor is not only greater, but 
more difficult of definition, than that of 
the employers of women in other kinds of 
labor. So long as the domestic lives in 
the house, both her privileges and the 
housekeeper’s obligations must be modi- 
fied by personal and family considerations. 
Doubtless, this initial difficulty is partly 
the cause of the belated conditions of 
household service, The welfare, the 
habits, even the whims, of the family 
must be paramount to the comfort and 
convenience of the employee. She is in 
the household, but not of it; a vital part 
of its serenity and ease, but always wholly 
subordinated to it. On the other hand, 
the patriarchal traditions of service lead 
the mistress to attempt to control the pri- 
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yate life of the maid, as though she were 
really a member of the family, The mis- 
tress still insists upon the subordination 
of the servants to the family; but she is 
no longer willing to give them the com- 
pensation which they formerly had. The 
old-time servants, whether European or 
American, found, in quite different ways, 
family affection, sympathy, protection; 
loyalty and attachment were mutual, not 
one sided, All this has gone by. Neither 
mistress nor servant wishes to restore it; 
but neither wishes to give up the advan 
tages which were incident to it. 

The minute regulation and admonition 





which many mistresses still feel obliged ' 


to insist upon are the survival both of the 
mediwval tie of feudal obligation and of 
that semi-filial relation between mistress 


and maid which characterized the era of ; 


domestic help in America. Prof, Salmon, 
of Vassar College, proposes, therefore (in 
her book on**Domestic Service” ),asthefirst 
remedy for domestic chaos, the elimina- 
tion of the maid from the household, This 
is generally declared to be quite imprac- 
ticable by the average housekeeper; but 
when one has seen the system in opera- 
tion in the West, where the social require- 
ments and family habits are similar to 
those in other parts of our country, one 
can no longer think it so impracticable, 
In the Hawaiian Islands and in California, 
wherever Chinese or Japanese servants 
are employed, they live out of the house 
in adjacent cottages. Indeed, the contin- 
ual presence of employees in the house 
would be considered a great inconvenience, 
They come in the morning and go at night 
when the work is done, as any casual em- 
ployee might do. Domestic service in 
these regions is more efficient and satis- 
factory than elsewhere. With such a 
system, no supervision of the private life 
of the employee is necessary. 

But, however practicable in some local- 
ities, and however desirable this system 
may be, it must be acknowledged that few 
housekeepers are willing to adopt it. 
Those who continue to keep the maid in 
the house, therefore, will still incur a cer- 
tain responsibility not only for herconduct, 
but for her bappiness and comfort as well. 

While, however, the sense of individual 
responsibility should be deepened, the 
authority of the employer must necessa- 
rily be lessened. The mistress of a house 
should no longer be an autocrat; she 
ought not to determine the hours, con- 
ditions, or privileges of the maid from an 
exclusively personal point of view. To 
paraphrase Professor Salmon: She must 
no longer regulate wages by her bank ac- 
count, hours of labor by her personal 
caprice, and questions of rights and 
morals solely by her own convenience. In 
no other occupation in which so large a 
number of women is engaged does the 
employer have so much personal option. 
In manufacture, in shop labor, in teach- 
ing, there is, in a given community, at 
least a common basis of understanding 
between employer and employee. In cer- 
tain grades of establishments wages and 
hours of labor vary within very narrow 
limits, and change only gradually with 
the fluctuations of trade and the demands 
of the public. 

The inconsistencies, the injustice on 
both sides, and the wide variations of 
practice in household service, are the re- 
sult of the attempt to maintain a feudal 
system, quite outgrown, and of the at- 
tempt of individual employers and of 
employees to demand all they can 
get and to resist all they can. Do- 
mestic employers are at the mercy of 
perfectly unregulated competition. Asa 
consequence, they get in their kitchens 
the least competent, the least intelligent, 
and the least self-respecting of all the 
women in the labor market. It is a fact 
of serious significance, that wages in do- 
mestic service are higher than in any of 
the competing iridustries. It has been 
shown that the wages of domestics are 
higher than the average salaries of Cam 
bridge school-teachers, and that wages 
are steadily rising in this occupation. 
Yet, when one listens to the plaint of the 
housekeeper, one would almost suppose 
that the higher the wages, the poorer the 
service, Certainly the plain fact must be 
acknowledged: domestic service, however 
highly paid, fails to compete with other 
occupations in attractiveness. As has 
been said, neither the law nor labor or- 
ganizations nor even competition will 
solve the problem. It remains for the 
intelligent employers of domestic labor to 
ascertain why domestic service is so per- 
sistently avoided; and it also rests with 
them to put that service upon some basis 
on which it can successfully compete with 
other occupations 

What, then, are the objections which 
intelligent and competent women make to 
household service? Let the mistress ask 
herself, if she had a poor relative or pro- 
t‘gée, who knew how to do nothing well 
except housework, why she would object 
to her going out as housemaid or cook 
in a neighbor’s house? Why would the 
woman herself prefer to learn the dress- 
maker’s or the tailor’s trade, or to make 
linen collars, or to stand behind the coun- 
ter? Women are continually saying to 
each other, over afternoon tea, that they 
should think a woman would prefer do- 





mestic service to earning her living in 
these other ways. but would the mis- 
tresses themselves prefer it, if they had 
to choose? Do the better class of woik- 
ing-women prefer it? How many women 
are there in domestic service who are 
capable of getting out of it? These are 
the questions which earnest, conservative, 
thoughtful housekeepers must answer 
truthfully before any permanent reform 
can be brought about. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


BETTERING OUnrsELVES. By Katherine 
E. Conway. Boston, Pilot Publishing 
Co., 1899. Price 50 cents. 


This little book, like all of Miss Con- 
way’s previous writings is characterized 
by rare refinement of thought and feeliug, 
and an insight which evables her to make 
suggestions of priceless value to women. 
To young girls especially she is a wise 
counsellor and a sympathetic adviser. 
The titles of the chapters indicate the 
practical topics which she considers. 
**Making the Best of It,” ‘‘The Mother's 
Home Right,’’ ‘‘The Daughter's Home 
Chance,” “Growth Through Hero Wor- 
ship,’’ ‘Conflicting Ideals,’’ ‘‘The Risk 
of Hard Tests;’’ these are some of them. 
Miss Conway is at once conservative and 
liberal. Speaking with disapproval of 
“that movement which miscalls itself the 
emancipation or the elevation of woman,”’ 
her book may justly be called a product 
of it. Only she misjudges and misunder- 
stands it, thinking that it creates a ‘‘dis- 
taste for home life.’’ Yet, as a rule, the 
women who have been the exponents of 
that movement have been, with few excep- 
tions, devoted wives and affectionate 
mothers, who have fully accepted the mod- 
est cares and pleasures of domestic life. 
But suffragists will find in this book the 
very spirit of devotion to noble ideals 
which they strive to inculcate and practise, 
and will gladly place it in the hands of 
their children, It deserves to be read by 
all young girls, and by their mothers also. 

H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announcea few 
important new books and new editions. 
Among them are Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's 
Reminiscences; Prince Kropotkin’s Mem- 
oirs; fiction by Miss Johnston, author of 
“Prisoners of Hope,’’ Miss Jewett, Mrs. 
Whitney, and many poets in new edi- 
tions, notably Mrs. Browning. 


At the meeting of Oakside School Dis- 
trict No. Sin Peekskill, N. Y., $16,448 was 
voted for the expenses of the coming year. 
Twenty-five women were present in the 
interest of the kindergarten school. 
James W. Husted championed the kinder- 
garten school, and an appropriation of 
$575, which is $175 more than last year, 
was voted, 

Fears that Uncle Sam will be obliged to 
fight a brigand war with Cuba are enter- 
tained by Mirs Clara Barton, president of 
the National Red Cross Society. In an in- 
terview she said to-day: ‘‘A Cuban war is 
the outcome of the situation unless the 
half.starving boys and girls on that island 
are cared for. Starvation has taught the 
little ones to look out for themselves on 
that island.” 


Suffrage in the Island of Negros, in the 
Philippines, is to be conferred on male 
inhabitants twenty-one years old, able to 
read English, Spanish or Visayan, or own- 
ers of $500 in realty, or renters of $1,000 
in realty, with residence in all cases of 
one year in the district. These qualifica- 
tions are interesting, in view of the suf- 
frage conditions to be arranged in Cuba 
and other islands.—St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat. 

Of late women have been making their 
way into the scientific branches of the 
Government service. The bureau of eth- 
nology has the services of two women of 
recognized reputation in ethnology. The 
Smithsonian Institute has a woman expert 
on lobsters and crabs. In the National 
Museum is a woman who is an authority 
on mammals, and one of the most skilful 
entomological artists in the world is a 
woman employed by the bureau of ento- 
mology. The chief librarian of public doc- 
uments is a woman. It is but recently 
that the bureau of American republics re- 
quired a couple of translations of French 
and Spanish. Two mere girls won the 
prizes in competitive examinations. These 
two are the highest paid women in the 
Government’s service. Each receives 
$2,400 ayear. A few months since a wo- 


man expert in grasses was appointed in 
the Department of Agriculture. 








THERE is more Catarrh in this section 
of the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 


and by constantly failing to cure with | 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. | 


Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., is the only constitutional 
cure on the market. It is taken internally 
in doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. 
It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials, 

Address, 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 





TEDDY’S LAMENT. 





BERTHE M. SCHWEIZER. 





‘But one week more —I can’t believe 

’ Vacation’s passed so soon.” 

And Teddy paused in blank dismay 
Right in a merry tune. 

“T'd planned to have a lot of fun, 
Vacation to enjoy, 

And now to find it almost gone— 
It’s too hard on a boy. 


“Of course I went a-camping out 
Ten days on Bulrush Isle; 

Iliad lovely days and fairer nights; 
Not once it rained the while. 

[ tished and went hunting, too, 
Took boat rides every day; 

liow many lovely tramps I took, 
I'm sure I couldn’t say. 


“T spent two weeks on grandpa’'s farm, 
Ate berries ripe and red; 

I got the cows most every night, 
And grandma’s chickens fed. 

I learned to milk the mooley-cow, 
Helped grandma churn the cream, 

I slept real early every night, 
Rose at the dawn’s first gleam. 


“T celebrated, too, the Fourth, 
With glorious lot of noise, 

From crackers, caps and other works, 
Just like the other boys. 

I went to socials and lawn fetes, 
To picnics in the parks, 

And now that horrid school board puts 
An end to all our larks. 


“Tf L were boss that would not be, 
I'd change things round quite soon; 
I'd have school called at ten o'clock, 
And end before ‘twas noon. 
I'd have vacation nine whole months, 
Ilave school the other three, 
With half a holiday each week, 
And all the Fridays free.”’ 
— Youth's Companion. 
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TABBY AND HER FAMILY. 


BY LUCY E, R,. SCOTT, 





A lady living in a suburb of Denver was 
very fond of animals, and kept some fine 
chickens, A strange cat came to make her 
home in the barn, The lady called her 
Tabby, and tried without success to coax 
her into the house. One very cold and 
snowy morning, when Bridget opened the 
kitchen door to go to the coal house, 
Tabby was sitting on the steps with a tiny 
kitten, which she took in her mouth, car- 
ried into the kitchen, and placed under the 
stove, then ran to the barn. Soon Bridget 
heard her crying at the door, which she 
opened, and Tabby came in with another 
kitten in her mouth; leaving it with the 
first, she went out again and brought the 
third one. When the lady came down to 
breakfast Bridget showed her the cat and 
her family. Tabby seemed very docile 
and as tame as if she had been accustomed 
to stay in the house, and drank the milk, 
and ate the meat given to her. A large 
basket was prepared with some flannel to 
line it, and the kittens carefully placed in 
it. Tabby got in of her own accord, and 
seemed well satisfied with the arrange- 
ments for her comfort. She remained 
there untilthe middle of the next day, 
when, it being fine and warm, the outside 
door was open and Tabby trotted off to 
the barn, carrying her kittens one at a 
time. The next day was cold again, and 
some little chicks were hatched, and all 
died but one. This the lady carried into 
the house and placed in the basket where 
the kittens had been. Toward evening it 
grew colder, and a snowstorm came, with 
rain and sleet. Tabby appeared with a 
kitten, and, being allowed to go out and 
in, she brought the three and put them 
in the basket with the chicken, which did 
not seem to disturb or annoy her. She 
got into the basket, washed the kittens, 
and then the chicken, and arranged them 
comfortably, the chicken being between 
her forepaws and resting her head upon 
it. 

For several days it rained, snowed, or 
was very cold, and Tabby and her family 
remained behind the kitchen stove. The 
little chick was fed with corn meal and 
soon began to run about the room peep- 
ing, peeping, very loud, especially when 
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hungry. Tabby would get out of the bas- 
ket, go and pick it up by the back, and 
put it with the kittens, which had not yet 
opened their eyes. Each day the chick 
became more troublesome. 
no sooner put it into the basket than it 
would jump out and run about the floor. 
After carrying it to the basket three or 
four times, Tabby would sit on the floor 
watching it and looking as if she wanted 
to say: “You are a very strange, trouble- 
some child. I never had one like you. 
do not know what I shall do with you.” 
Whenever she made the toilets of the kit- 
tens she washed the chick also, who did 
not like it at all, and would peep very 
loud and shrill. Bridget said: ‘Sure, 
she cries as loud as any child you ever 
heard when she is bathed.’’ Sometimes 
the chick was sleepy and wished to be 
brooded. Then it would go to Tabby and 
run its little bill into her fur until it 
would get under one of her legs, or more 
frequently, under her neck. Then it 
would just show its head among Tabby’s 
fur, After ten days the weather was 
fine, and the basket was set out of doors 
every morning and brought in at night. 
The kittens still remained in it, but the 
chick would run around on the ground 
until tired and then go back to the basket, 
although her own mother was running 
about with four of her brothers and sis- 
ters which were hatched after the little 
chick was taken from the nest. The 
mother hen was willing to scratch for 
another, and called loudly to the little 
chick, but she paid no attention to the 
clucking of her mother, and seemed to 
understand better the mewing of Tabby 
and the kittens, 

The children in the neighborhood came 
to see Tabby and her family. One mis- 
chievous boy said, ‘She is waiting till 
the chick gets good and fat, and then she 
wi.l eat her.”” This annoyed Bridget, who 
replied, “Sure, she'll do no such thing. 
Do you think she is a cannibal?’ 

The kittens had opened their eyes and 
begun to run about the kitchen. It was 
warm; so Bridget left them outside in the 
coalhouse one night. 

The next morning Bridget greeted her 
mistress with, ‘‘Miheart is broke! Tabby 
is here, and the kittens are here, but me 
darlin’ chick is gone entirely; but I know 
Tabby never ate her, at all, at all!” 

Not a feather of little chick was ever 
seen, but Bridget and her mistress be- 
lieved that some strange cat came and 
carried her away. ‘Tabby went back to 
the barn with her kittens; two of them 
grew to be as large as their mother, but 
they never came to the house, and were 
as wild and shy as Tabby was before she 
was forced to seek help to save the lives 
of her kittens.—The Outlook. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Fuddy—I suppose a man never will be 
safe when the time comes that women 
propose, 

Duddy—Oh, I don’t know. The vaoly 
difference will be that when they mean to 
have you they’ll give you notice. 


Ina recent duel, the parties discharged 
their pistuls without effect, whereupon 
one ot the seconds interposed and pro- 
posed that the combatants should shake 
hands. To this the other second objected 
as unnecessary. ‘Their hands,’ said he, 
‘‘-have been shaking for half an hour,’’— 
Tit-Bits. 

Teacher—Tommy, I hear that you and 
Willy were fighting yesterday. Don’t you 
know your little hands were never made 
to tear each other’s eyes? 

Tommy —How could we tear each other’s 
eyes with gloves on, I’d like to know? 
Why, Miss Meek, you don’t seem to know 
the tirst thing about the rules of the ring. 
—Boston Transcript. 








A little girl whose parents had recently 
moved from country to town, and who is 
now enjoying her first experience in living 
in a street, said: ‘‘This is a very queer 
place. Next door is fastened to our 
house.’’ Her younger brother added his 
impression by declaring, “I like to live 
where the sidewalks have edges.”’ 


At the recent banquet of the Solicitors’ 
Benevolent Association, Hugo Young, 
Q. C., responding to the toast of the bar, 
related that a distinguished American 
some time ago sat by Lord Esher in the 
Court of Appeal, and heard a Q. C. argue 
a point. When he had finished Lord 
Esher said to his friend: ‘‘What do you 
think of that gentleman?” The American 
said: ‘‘Whois he?’’ ‘One of Her Majes- 
ty’s counsel,” ‘Oh,’ said the other, ‘now 
I understand why you use the expression 
I have heard so much since I came to this 
country, ‘God save the Queen,’ ’’—Solici- 
tor’s Journal. 








*“ CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES.” 

In cases of dyspepsia, nervousness, ca- 
tarrh, rheumatism, eruptions, etc., the 
circumstances may be altered by purify- 
ing and enriching the blood with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, Good appetite and good di- 
gestion, strong nerves and perfect health, 
take the place of these diseases. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is America’s Greatest Medi- 
cine and the best that money can buy. 

Hoop'’s Pius cure biliousness, sick 
headache. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


Carl Faelten, Director, 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








The proper time to visit the school is 
while itis in session. Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 
every afternoon, and all day Saturday, 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o'clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _<__emm 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 





Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26,1899. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L,. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 








MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business. 
Attention to character-building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS, 53 
Webster Street, West Newton. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, mi? Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive grounés, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full R rticulars address CHARLES Dr 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.59, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; #1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M, 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Loca] time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Koston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful} 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 














THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 
a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Martlla Andrews, Editor 
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The Woman’s Journal. 





BOSTON, AUGUST 25, 1899. 








Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-oflice—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








ARMY VS. REPUBLIC. 

The miscarriage of justice in case of the 
unhappy Dreyfus, adjudged guilty with- 
out a shred of evidence, in face of con- 
fessed conspiracy and wholesale perjury 
on the part of his accusers, ought to open 
the eyes of the American people, and es- 
pecially of American women, to the dan- 
ger of a large standing army, and a policy 
of foreign aggression. It remains forever 
true, as was said by our great anti-slavery 
poet, that— 

“They enslave their 
who make compromise with sin.’ 

To-day it is the inhabitants of the Phil- 
ippines whom we are spending blood and 
treasure to subdue. Ina not distant fu- 
ture it may be the plain people of our own 
free America who will be coérced by ma- 
chine guns and rifled cannon, Our civili- 
zation must either be industrial or mili- 
tary. Our political managers, under the 
dictation of unscrupulous capitalists, will, 
if unchecked, establish a commercial 
feudalism in place of a government based 
upon the consent of the governed. Let 
us be warned in time! H. B. B. 
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THE WOMEN WHO WORKED WITH 
WASHINGTON. 





“The Men Who Worked with Washing- 
ton’”’ was the title of the lecture which 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer gave lately 
to the Old South audience of young people 
gathered in the Park Street Church. 

Speaking in a conversational style, she 
first reminded the children that if Wash- 
ington had been obliged to do, himself, the 
great work of saving this country, it 
could never have been done. For the 
accomplishment of his task he had to have 
a large number of people, working not 
only all over this country, but also abroad, 
all imbued with aspirit like his own, and 
devoted to the cause of freedom. 

Among the first of those who aided 
Washington in his work were great Eng- 
lishmen, like Lord Chatham and Edmund 
Burke, who resisted and spoke against 
tyranny, in the interest, not only of the 
English, but also of the American colo- 
nists. Then there were the people of this 
country, women as well as men, who did 
so much for freedom, and gave their aid 
to the revolutionary troops in their hard 
struggle. 

Washington was also assisted by such 
men as Patrick Henry, Sam Adams, and 
James Otis; by the brilliant officers from 
Virginia; by such men as Schuyler and 
Putnam. He had the help of dis- 
tinguished foreigners, such as Lafayette, 
and of statesmen, lawyers, and diplomats, 
like John Hancock, John Jay, and John 
Adams Such men as Madison, Jefferson, 
and Alexander Hamilton took part in his 
work, to make it possible. Ile was also 
indebted to the merchants, the bankers, 
and the financiers, who provided the 
sinews of war for his campaigns. 

Mrs. Palmer, in closing her lecture, 
showed that all of these classes put to- 
gether could not have saved the country 
if they had not been imbued with a com- 
mon spirit of devotion, and if they had 
not been willing to give up everything in 
its interest. 

Mrs. Palmer should have added that 
Washington’s efforts would have been 
of no avail had not the women of 
America stood beside the men and 
labored in her behalf. The woman’s part 
in the Revolutionary War should never 
be overlooked. i, B. B. 
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FACTORY INSPECTION IN CANADA. 

In the Province of Ontario, which is the 
most populous of the provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada, the Factories’ Act 
applies to all establishments where five 
or more women, or minors, are employed. 

No woman is allowed to take her meals 
in any room where a manufacturing 
process is being carried on, and if the in- 
spector so direct, in writing, the employer 
shall provide a suitable room in the factory 
for a dining-room, Every factory must 
be kept clean, and not overcrowded, and 
must be ventilated, so as to render harm- 
less, as far as practicable, all unwholesome 
efiluvia, and to take dust and other injuri- 
ous impurities generated by manufactur- 
ing machinery. Separate closets must be 
provided for women, with separate ap- 
proaches, which must be kept clean, and 





well ventilated at all times. Tie Ontario 
Shops’ Act relates to shops and places 
other than factories. 

Miss Carlyle, the woman inspector for 
factories in Ontario, found that in the 
large departmental stores the department 
in which goods were manufactured came 
under the Factory Act, and she had a 
supervision of the women and girls work- 
ing therein, but not over the women and 
girls in the shop department, though in 
the same establishment. The Local Coun- 
cils of Women in Ontario took the matter 
up, and largely through their efforts the 
Shops’ Act, in its amended form, was 
passed. Several of the sections in this 
Act are the sameas the Factory Act: seats 
must be provided for women, and they 
must be permitted to use them. A 
penalty is attached in case any employer 
endeavors in any way to prevent the seats 
being used. 

In the Province of Quebec the Factory 
Act is very similar to the one in Ontario, 
the sections on sanitary conditions are 
very explicit, and they are under the con- 
trol of the Board of Health for the Prov- 
ince. There are women inspectors in 
(Quebec. 

The women inspectors in the Dominion 
are doing valuable work. A woman 
enters more into detail than a man; they 
visit the smaller establishments which 
have not, in most cases, been touched by 
the inspectors through want of time, 
owing to the large number of important 
factories demanding their supervision, 
and often it is these smaller workshops 
where inspection is most needed. 
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THE SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 


At the International Council for Wom- 
en, recently held in London, Frau Stritt 
gave an interesting account of the woman 
suffrage movement inGermany. She said 
that although German women appear to 
be so far behind on the suffrage question, 
they are convinced that “suffrage belongs 
rightly to the taxpaying woman citizen 
just as much as to the taxpaying man; 
that, without this right, women must, at 
the best, content themselves with scanty 
fragments of their full human rights; that 
an exclusively male legislation can never 
do full justice to the female half of soci- 
ety, as male and female nature are entirely 
different.’”’ ‘All this,” she said, ‘‘was as 
well known by our first pioneers as it is 
by ourselves. At the same time, when 
the first woman suffrage bill was brought 
before the English Parliament, Louise 
Otto, whom we call the mother of the 
German women's movement, and others, 
openly dwelt upon the necessity of muni- 
cipal and political suffrage, but recom- 
mended as wise tactics not to bring for- 
ward these claims.” 

For nearly thirty years German women 
have worked and waited in accordance 
with this early counsel, but of late they 
are realizing “that too much prudence 
may tend to imprudence,”’ and are chang- 
ing their tactics. Frau Stritt said turther: 

‘The generally unfavorable aud negative 
results in vur Keichstayg and the ditterent 
States Parliaments, cunceruing the posi- 
lion vl Women lu our LEW Civil Cude, the 
opening vf culleges, universities, aud lib- 
eral professious Lv women, labur legisla- 
tion tur women, etc., constantly give us 
fresh proofs of how badly the interests of 
our sex are watched over by men, and 
that woman can only be elfectually rep- 
resented by woman herselt. So, to-day, 
we upenly say what we all know and wish, 
In word and print, in our women’s jour- 
nals aud pamphiets, at every convention, 
even at those of vur National Council, 
which, according to its constitution, only 
deals with such subjects of which all its 
members can heartily agree, in short, on 
every opportunity we propagate the prin- 
ciple of woman suffrage,—but, as | am 
bound to say, only as an ideal claim, and 
as the self-evident theoretical consequence 
of our efforts. 

Beyond this German women have not 
been able to go, because by law they are 
denied even a hearing on the subject, as 
Frau Stritt explained: 

The reason why we have never yet been 
able to carry out this theory into practice, 
why no woman suffrage society exists in 
Germany, why no woman suttrage bill has 
yet been presented to Parliament, does 
not lie to-day in the want of knowledge or 
foresight of the leading persons, and not 
ina cowardly fear of public opinion, which 
has been influenced now for more than 30 
years by the woman question—the reason 
lies only in outward circumstances. Be- 
sides the prohibition of coalition of polit- 
ical unions, which is equally unfavourable 
for both sexes with regard to trades 
unions, there still exists in most German 
States a special law, forbidding school- 
boys, minors, and women to take part in 
any political society or political meeting. 
That is to say, n0 woman may become a 
member of any political society, and the 
presence of a single woman in the meeting 
of a political party can cause its dissolu- 
tion by the ever-present police agent. You 
see by this that an insuperable barrier 
still keeps us out of the arena, in which to 
enter our hearts are set, filled with ardent 
desire for combat, and with the invincible 
conviction that only on this battle field 
we shall gain freedom for our sex. 

For us, of course, everything now de- 





pends upon the throwing down of this 
horrible barrier. Our National Council, 
the Bund deutscher Frauenvereine, which 
at the present time represents the wom. 
en’s movement in Germany, has, in its 
last convention in Hamburg, unanimously 
resolved to take its stand from the wom- 
en's point of view in this question, which 
is one of the most actual and interesting 
to all classes of people. In the petition 
drawn up in accordance with this resolu- 
tion and addressed to the Reichstag, the 
Bund demands on the ground of the Ger- 
man Imperial Constitution the creation of 
one general law regulating associations 
and assemblies for the whole empire of 
Germany, but including full equality with 
the male citizen. It is not quite so hope- 
less as other petitions from German wom- 
en to their legislative bodies are apt to be, 
as our wishes in this case coincide with 
those of the progressive political parties, 
and with those of several members of all 
parties. The first slight success in this 
direction will give us the possibility of 
taking further and more energetic meas- 
ures, 


It will be seen that the struggle in Ger- 
many is to obtain the primary right of 
petition. F. M. A. 


-_-——_— —_—— 


MRS. JOHNSON FOR WOMAN'S VOTING. 


Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows writes to the 
Boston Transcript an interesting letter 
about the late Mrs, Ellen C, Johnson, su- 
perintendent of the woman's prison at 
Sherborn. It had been asserted that Mrs. 
Johnson was opposed to woman suffrage, 
and Mrs. Livermore had contradicted the 
statement. Mrs. Barrows says: 

How strange it would seem to Mrs. El- 
len C. Johnson to have people discussing 
her views on the suffrage question! She 
would, however, have said that Mrs. Liv- 
ermore was right. ‘*Mrs, Livermore has 
been to me a tower of strength,’’ was one 
of the remarks she made ot her old friend 
after we reached England. 

Strangely enough I can perhaps add the 
last word to this discussion by quoting 
Mrs. Johnson’s words, uttered within two 
hours of her death. We were at break- 
fast in the house of the bishop of Roches- 
terin London. Naturally the discussion 
for a while turned on the action of 
the House of Lords in refusing to 
allow women to be put on the council, 
as it was reported in the morning papers, 
The sympathy of the family seemed to be 
with those who favored reform in relation 
to women, though much was not said on 
the subject. A lady present turned to 
Mrs. Johnson and asked: ‘*Do you vote?” 
‘“*No,”’ she replied, “I do not; I have 
never felt the least need of it. I have got 
all I wanted without it, and I have had all 
the rights { wish.” “But you do not object 
to other women voting, do yon?” she was 
asked. ‘Not in the least,” she answered. 
‘*‘And do you vote, Mrs. Barrows ?’’ was 
the next question. ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘I 
have always voted for the school com- 
mittee, since that has been allowed, and I 
am sure Mrs. Johnson would not wish to 
prevent me from doing so.”’ ‘‘Not at all,” 
she said. “I simply answer for myself, 
that in my work I think I am better off 
not to vote.” 

While writing, may I correct an impres- 
sion that has unfortunately gone abroad 
that Mrs. Jolhnson’s death was due to ex- 
citement attending the reading of her 
paper at the woman’s congress? That is 
to belittle the strength of the woman's 
character. She was never calmer or in 
greater earnest. So far from being ex- 
cited about it, she said in the evening, 
after a very happy afternoon with Ameri- 
can friends, ‘*Well, at least no one can say 
that my hand trembled, or that my paper 
shook.” The lady whose paper followed 
hers, and the man who read the third 
paper, could hardly see their own lines, 
the paper shook so in their trembling 
hands, Nov, Mrs. Johnson would not like 
to have people believe that one accus- 
tomed to reading papers every year in dif- 
ferent cities owed her death to the excite- 
ment of reading a 20 minutes’ paper to an 
audience of ladies ! 

More than once within the past five 
years Mrs. Johnson has said to me that 
she fancied that she had some trouble 
with her heart, but if so she did not care 
to know it. She said she had made her 
will, and all her preparations for death, 
and she wanted to work as long as she 
could, and when the end came she hoped 
it would come quickly. Her wish was 
granted as to her death, and her expressed 
wish as to the disposal of her body in the 
case of sudden death was carried out to 


the letter. 
—_—_———_ +s ea” 


A CITY WITHOUT A GOVERNMENT. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In Idaho the chief end in organizing a 
State seems to have been to protect the 
people from too much government; and 
so successfully has this idea been carried 
out that in few places within its borders 
is anything like efficient local government 
known. 

Idaho affords a perfect illustration of 
the tendency in the newer States to make 
the constitution do duty for over-much 
legislation, With an area larger than 
New England, and counties measuring 
more than Massachusetts, with immense 
precincts for the political unit, and with 
a biennial legislature, the scattered popu- 
lation have little fear of being reached by 
the strong arm of the law. 

There are townships to be sure, but 
only for the purpose of marking the 
boundaries of the surveyed portions of 
the commonwealth. More than one com- 
munity aspiring to the proud title of 





city has been known to protest against 
legislation for the common purposes of 
taxation and general improvement. But 
the settlement designated on the maps of 
the country by the name of Weiser is 
anomalous. All told the inhabitants 
number only a few hundred. The 
smaller portion of these living in what is 
known to themselves as “Old Town,” 
have for several years been incorporated 
under the name of Weiser, and have reg- 
ularly elected a Mayor and a sort of vil- 
lage board. Meantime population has 
increased, and ‘‘the city’’ has spread until 
the outlying portion constitutes by far 
the more important part of the settle- 
ment. Curiously enough, all the business 
part of the community, including the 
railroad station and the post-office, re- 
mains outside the city boundaries, in 
spite of strenuous efforts to be taken into 
the corporation, especially on the part 
of those who live within but do business 
without the corporate limits.. According 
to the laws of the State the matter is 
optional with the city. Election after 
election the question of admitting the 
people of Weiser to local citizenship 
comes up, only to be voted down on the 
simple plea that the petitioners would 
insist upon taxation for lighting and 
cleaning the streets, and for protection 
and improvements in general. Even ar- 
dent temperance people refuse to confer 
any local control over the saloons, which 
abound; and officers are yearly elected on 
so thorough a laisser faire basis that not 
one cent of taxation is permitted. 


Herein is the anomaly—a settlement | 


of people numbering hundreds, without 
power tv organize for improvement, to 
employ a constable, keep a policeman or 
even so much as to abate a nuisance, 
while within its boundaries is a political 
organization which exists only for the 
purpose of handicapping government. 

With woman suffrage, however, has 
come progress; and at the last election the 
women organized under the leadership 
of a chic New Yorker and a brilliant 
Weiser lady, and worked to such purpose 
that the party which stood for govern- 
ment lacked only three or four votes of 
carrying the day. 

Another election will doubtless confer 
citizenship upon all the people of Weiser 
and insure the future, which is prophesied 
from its perfect location at the confluence 
of two beautiful rivers, and as the rail- 
road centre of an extensive and well set. 
tled area, J. M. SLocum. 

New York City. 





TYPICAL ANTI-SUFFRAGE OBJECTIONS. 

The following notes on Mrs. Sedg- 
wick’s paper read in Belmont, March 14, 
1899, were made by a lady present. We 
print them and with brief comment: 

‘Very glad to meet so many who wish 
to know the truth about this matter.’’ 

Our government is founded upon the 
principle: ‘‘We hold these truths to be 
self-evident . . . Governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.”’ Women are governed, and 
the only form of consent known in a re- 
public is the ballot. 

**This paper has been called a scientific 
paper.”’ “She did not call it so except by 
interence.” It certainly is not scientific 
in any sense. 

‘Reform, Liberty,(?) Progress! Inspir- 
ing words! but the suffragists’ idea in us- 
ing them for their watch-words is mis- 
leading. The anti-suffragists are the true 
reformers, as she proposed toshow. The 
ideas of the suffragists are against the 
laws of nature and opposed to evolu- 
tion, and would produce revolution if 
carried out. Therefore theirs would be 
be a retrograde, not a progressive move- 
ment.’’ 

The extension of suffrage to individuals 
and classes has hitherto beena sign of po- 
litical progress. Women are already vot- 
ers in the States of Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, New Zealand, and South 
Australia, without revolution. Evolution 
has already extended partial suffrage to 
women in 25 States and territories, with 
beneficial results. .- 

She urged all women to inform them- 
selves on all public questions that they 
might use their influence with the men of 
their families and acquaintance to bring 
about the reforms so much desired. Why 
study public questions if it is wrong to 
express an authoritative opinion? Why 
“influence” men to vote, if themselves in- 
capable of voting? Why meddle in poli- 
tics if politics are degrading? 

“She urged women to take great inter- 
est in all school matters, but said no word 
about voting under the present laws.” 
To “take an interest’? in school matters 
and yet refuse to help select the school 
committee is to actlikethe man who was 
‘in favor of the law but agin its enforce- 
ment.’”’ 

The paper was then divided under two 
heads: Ist. ‘*The Physiological division of 
Labor.’”’ 2d, Codrdination of dissimilar 











i 
parts for the good of the whole.” Wom. 
en are needed to do women’s work in po)j. 
tics, as elsewhere, because they are unlike 
men. Woman suffrage is ‘the coérding. 
tion of dissimilar parts for the good of the 
whole.” The differences in the masculing 
functions and the feminine functions jp 
society and government were enlarged 
upon; also the strength of man as against 
the strength of woman, physically ang 
mentally. The number of occupations 
now open to women were enumerated: 
Why should they wish for more? ]t 
would be a great loss to the race and 
country at large if women should become 
like men. Voting is the only authoritative 
expression of an opinion upon matters 
of common interest to women and men, 
It is not a masculine function nor a fej. 
nine function, but a human function, It js 
impossible that “‘women should become 
like men” because they exercise equal 
rights as American citizens, 

The ballot must be supported by force, 
and the fact that many men cannot fight 
does not alter the case as regards men ip 
general. The fallacy of thinking the bal. 
lot would be effective without the bullet 
need not be dwelt upon in view of the 
events of the last year. [This last was 
given with great weight and solemnity.) 

Women have moral and _intellectuaj 
force. Moral and _ intellectual forces 
dominate physical force. Mind, not 
muscle, rules the world. The vote of a 
pugilist does not outweigh that of an 
editor, nor does the vote of a soldier 
count for more than that ofa civilian. 
The government of Great Britain is not 
less strong because the sovereign is a 
woman. 

The industrial women: who would not 
wish to help them? And whose pity does 
not go out to them? But how could the 
ballot help their case? Statistics show 
that there are four million working 
women in the United States. Of these, 
one and one half million are in domestic 
service; half a million are teachers; the 
rest include the professions and all wage- 
earning women, Their number is small 
compared with the whole number of 
women, and although many things are not 
as they should be, it is better fur a few 
to suffer than for society at large to be 
thrust into such a state as must follow 
if universal suffrage is given to women, 
The average age of the working woman 
in employment is from 18 to 22 years, so 
they could only exercise the ballot for a 
short time at best for their benefit as 
working women, Working men never in 
any age or country have been able to 
secure a fair day’s wages for a fair day's 
work until after they have secured the 
ballot. Women work for half pay be- 
cause they are not organized for mutual 
protection. Almost all women are work- 
ing women, and married women as a 
class work harder than the unmarried, 
without adequate money compensation. 

‘Since the unit of society is the family 
and not the individual, the family should 
be represented in government by tle 
males.”” The husband is not the sole 
‘‘head of the family.’’ A true marriage 
is a life-long partnership of equals. A 
republican home in a republican State 
has two heads, and should be represented 
by two votes. 

Education was urged as one of the 
things especially adapted to woman by 
reason of her perception, her patience, 
and her intuitions. Yet the average pay 
of the female school teacher in Massa- 
chusetts is less than one-third the average 
pay of the male school teacher, and edu- 
cational positions of honor and responsi- 
bility are monopolized by men. It is not 
so in the States where women are voters. 

‘Women would lose what power they 
now possess in working for large philan- 
thropic purposes if they should vote, for 
then they would be suspected of personal 
motives in trying to obtain reforms, Mrs. 
Alice W. Lincoln could not have done 
what she has accomplished if she had 
held the ballot in her hand.” Mrs. Lin- 
coln would have accomplished more with 
less effort if she and all women had been 
voters. Voting is power, and power 
always commands respect. Clara Barton, 
as president of the Red Cross, can 
do a thousand times more than as a pri- 
vate individual, because she has power. 

The phrase ‘Union of dissimilars’’ was 
made of frequent use as representing the 
right state of society at large, and the 
inference was drawn that women would 
of necessity become like men if they 
should vote. Because men and women 
are dissimilar, they should be united in 
political action. A government of men 
and women will be better than a govern- 
ment of men alone or of women alone. 
Coéperation of the sexes is the law of 
nature. 

In biology, the nearer you come to the 
lowest forms of animal life the more 
alike you find the male and female to be. 
In applying this to the human race the 
savage was quoted as an example, and the 
idea deduced that to have men and 
women equal in government would be 4 
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distinct backward step in the evolution 
of the race, as to make men and women 
equal would be to make them alike, and 
therefore weaker. An educated woman 
is more unlike a man than an ignorant 
woman. A voting woman will be more 
unlike a man than a non-voting woman. 
A political aristocracy of sex is a relic 
of barbarism. 

Social and political life should be en- 
tirely separated, and woman should be 
left to do her share towards the advance- 
ment of the world exclusively in the social 
sphere, for which she is well fitted by 
nature, and not in political strife, for 
which she is wholly unfitted. She is too 
emotional, gives too much weight to 
details, has not a judicial mind, and is too 
unreliable in strength and health to bear 
the strain of political life. She should be 
ieft to the delights of home and society, 
not forced into something for which she 
is unfitted by the laws of her being. 

Political life is one form of social life. 
The equal codperation of men and women 
is essential alike to a happy home, a 
refined society, a Christian church, anda 
republican State. 

“Only ten woman out of a hundred, it is 
said, could hold office.’ This fact was 
construed to mean (by some process of 
reasoning not clearly understood), that 
ten active and able women would be 
drawn away from great charitable and 
philanthropic work, where they now do 
so much, while the ninety others would 
be the weak, ineflicient women who could 
do nothing toward helping forward the 
world’s problems; therefore, the good 
work now done by women would be 
hindered instead of benefited. 

But political work is, or ought to be, in 
the highest sense charitable and philan- 
thropic. Mrs. Ellen M. Johnson, as super- 
intendent and manager of the Woman’s 
Reformatory at Sherborn, Mrs. Leonard 
as a member of the State Board of Char- 
ities and Corrections, and Mrs. J. Eliot 
Cabot as Overseer of the Poor in Brook- 
line, are all cases of women in political 
life who have done greater charitable and 
philanthropic work than would have been 
possible without official power and posi- 
tion. Mrs. Sedgwick herself, in holding 
and addressing a meeting to oppose wo- 
man suffrage, is taking part in politics. 

It is said woman suffrage is sure to 
come, why labor against it? As its work- 
ing would be surely disastrous to home 
and society, let us at least block the way 
as long as possible. 

No extension of suffrage will be an 
unmixed benefit; but every extension of 
suffrage hitherto made has been on the 
whole beneficial. There is no reason to 


suppose that the votes of American wom- 
en would be 
society.’’ 


“disastrous to home and 
Every class that votes makes 








itself feltin the government. Women, on 
an average, are more peaceable, humane, 
temperate, chaste, economical, and law- 
abiding than men. ‘Therefore when 
women vote these qualities will be more 
fully represented, and they are the very 
qualities government lacks. 

These imperfect notes give but a glimpse 
of the paper. It was beautifully written 
and read, and while hearing it | was held 
by the charm of fine phrasing and words 
positively presented. If Mrs. Sedgwick 
had come direct from Mt. Sinai, and had 
prefaced each statement with ‘‘Thus saith 
the Lord,’ her utterance could not have 
been more positive. Then the use of sci- 
entific terms made it sufficiently unusual 
to the ordinary mind to add weight to 
the presentation. In thinking and talking 
of it afterwards, however, one was made 
to feel that there was nothing but the old 
story, ‘agin natur’,”’ which has been so 
often told before. The paper was over an 
hour long. We were not asked to discuss 
it. Mrs. George followed. Mrs. Atkins 
then read two letters from Colorado, One 
was from a Mr. Preston, of a school in 
Denver, who said in substance that he and 
Professor Begg of the same school, would 
goon record as saying that woman suf- 
frage is not a success in Colorado. The 
other, from a Mr. Bartlett, was of similar 
import. Mrs. Homer asked if it was not 
in Colorado that the Legislature sent a 
resolution last winter to recommend wo- 
man suffrage to the other States, on ac- 
count of its good work there? Mrs. 
George replied that that was hardiy a fair 
statement of the case, as the members of 
the Legislature were elected by women, 
and of course no man would say anything 
against woman suffrage if he wished to 
remain in office. Mrs. George spoke of 
the anomaly of her own position in speak- 
ing against public speaking by women, 
and said that she was forced to it by the 
activity of the suffragists, 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The educational committee of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
sent out a circular giving the following 
summary of work done in the different 
States by clubs or Federations: 


1. Visited schools systematically and 
sympathetically; studied school laws and 
conditions, and aided in preventing tru- 
ancy. 

2. Codperated with local, State, and 
national educational associations. 

3. United the home and school by means 
of mothers’ clubs, child study circles, 
educational lectures, and by social inter- 
course. 

4, Maintained vacation schools and se- 
cured opportunities for field study. 

5. Served as members of school boards, 
and of school committees, and as county 
and State superintendents of schools. 





6. Maintained free kindergartens aud 
secured their adoption into the public 
school system, 

7. Secured the introduction of manua 


training and of instruction in domestic | 
science into the schools; have paid for | 


special instruction on Saturdays; opened 


| their own homes to sewing and cooking 
| classes, and equipped model kitchens. 


8. Provided for reading rooms, play 
rooms, and public play grounds. 


9. Improved the sanitary conditions of 


schoolhouses and grounds. 


10. Cultivated the wsthetic sense by the | 


artistic decoration of school rooms, by 
gifts of pictures and casts, by instruction 
in out-door art, and by prizes for flower 
culture, 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is spending her 


summer, as usual, at her Newport home, | . ; . 3 
| idea is present, the same purpose is mani- 


Oak Glen, where she will remain until 
November. 


She is occupied in revising | 


her Reminiscences, which will be pub- | 


lished in book form this autumn. Mrs. 
Howe is president of the Newport Town 
and Country Club, founded over twenty- 
five years ago, and of which T. W. Hig- 
ginson once said that ‘tit makes it possi- 


ble for people to be sensible even in New- 


port, in the summer season.”’ 

The Boston Business League, of which 
Mrs. Sara White Lee is president, will 
hold its first meeting of the coming club 
year, in October, instead of November, as 
formerly. The committee work has been 
enlarged, and the list of chairmen is com- 
pleted as follows: Membership, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Payson Thayer; civics and econom- 
ics, Dr. Baker Flint; laws concerning 
women and children, Mrs. Alice Parker 
Lesser; special work of and for women, 
Mrs. A. A. Nichols; art, literature, and 
journalism, Mrs. Oliver Crane; progress, 
Dr. C. M. Nordstrom. 

Mrs. Julia Knowlton Dyer, who on 
August 25, was “seventy years young,” is 
founder and president of the Woman's 
Charity Club of Boston, president of the 
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Is larger in quantity and as much bette: 
in quality than any other as our old reb 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in 


cakes for general use, and ior 


*SUN PASTE” for quick use. and don’t be fooled with any other. 





fest. namely, the betterment of mankind. 
We have listened to arguments in favor 
of limited club membership and unlimited 
club membership. In future club work, 
remember that my message to all clubs is 
to invite the strangers within your gates 
to the pleasures and benefits of your club, 
“He who builds a fence about himself, 
shuts out more than he shuts in.” 


The editor of the Boston Club Woman, 
Miss Helen M. Winslow, suggests that the 


| resolution passed by women’s clubs con- 


demning the action of the great and 
powerful Northwestern Railroad in dis- 
charging all women employees from their 
offices, not from incompetency, nor from 
any other reason but becanse they are 


| women, should be enforced in a way that 


famous Wintergreen Club, which admits | 


none to membership who are under fifty 
years of age, ex-president of the Ladies’ 
Aid Association, ex-president of New 
Hampshire’s Daughters, and member in 
good standing of twenty-seven different 
clubs and societies. The Charity Club, 
composed originally of a group of leading 
women who worked to assist Mrs. Char- 
piot in raising means for the present 
building of the Inebriate Women’s Home, 
and who, this work over, desired to take 
up other good deeds, is now 700 strong, 
and owns and maintains the Charity Club 
Hospital at Parker Hill, with a wonderful 
record of cures performed. It is esti- 
mated by club women that not less than 
$250,000 has been raised for charitable 
work by Mrs. Dyer, through her own per- 
sonal work, and by means of fairs, kettle- 
drums, and other entertainments carried 
out under her leadership by the scores of 
women who are always glad to assist her. 
In 1888 she was at the head of the great 
fair for the Home for Intemperate women 
which netted $13,000. A Dickens carnival, 
under her management, for the benefit of 
the Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, netted $7,000. Fairs and kettle- 
drums for the Soldiers’ Home and the 
Charity Club have often netted from 
$4,000 to $6,000. 


The Boston Club Woman for August is 
an “Iowa number,” and is chiefly devoted 
to a report of the proceedings of the third 
biennial meeting of the lowa State Feder 
ation, which shows great activity on the 
part of the club women in that State. 
The retiring president, Mrs. Emma M. 
Van Vechten, of Cedar Rapids, said in 
her address: 


The lowa F. W. C. was the first to join 
the General Federation and the third to 
form a State Federation, and to-day we 
are exceeded in number of clubs only by 
New York and Illinois. With the aid of 
an eflicient board, and excellent standing 
committees, a badge committee, a histo- 
rian and journalist that would add im- 
portance to any administration, we have 
attempted to carry forward the plans of 
our Federation. We have added an edu- 
cational committee, an art committee, and 
a village improvement committee, believ- 
ing we could best serve the interest of the 
clubs by being ready with suggestions and 
outlines of work to assist new clubs and 
those already formed. 

In some ways our Federation really 
leads, having a club composed of the 
youngest women, we believe, in any Fede- 
ration of women’s clubs, the Minnehaha, 
from Cedar Rapids. We have taken 
another advanced step in our organiza- 
tion, an advance that Mrs. Henrotin has 
advocated for years. Mrs. Howe said in 
her address two years ago that we might 
think of the mixed club as ‘“‘the golden 
ideal of the future.’”’ We did not have 
long to dream. It is an assured fact. We 
have admitted during the past year a club 
composed of men and women. Do I hear 
you ask how this ideal club became eligi- 
ble? The men were made associate mem- 
bers of the Twentieth Century Club. 
Thus we have men, women, and children 
in our Federation. The career of both 
the little women’s club and the mixed 
club will be watched with interest. We 
may safely say we are progressive. 

Could we hear a report from each of the 
clubs of the State, we should find clubs 
working along many lines of thought, but 
whether working along ethical, intellec- 
tual, or social lines, the same underlying 





‘may show such great corporations the 
worth of organizations for women.’’ She 
says: 


There are two parallel roads running 
between Chicago and Milwaukee, the 
Northwestern and the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul. These roads make the same 
time, charge the same fare, and are in all 
ways equal in service. The patronage of 
club women has come to be a matter of 
importance to the business world, and 
every individual of us has a vote—or bet- 
ter than a vote—in this matter. It would 
seem that common courtesy requires that 
we stand by the route which is loyal to 
the interests of women. And, besides, a 
vital principle is involved in this ostensibly 
small matter of our choice of routes to 
Milwaukee. Let us not forget it. 


Beginning on Sept. 27, and continuing 
until the 30th, the fourth annual field 
meeting of the New Hampshire Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs will be held at 
North Conway, by invitation of the North 
Conway Woman’s Club. F. M. A. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Genevra Thorndike, teacher of 
Latin and Greek in the Willard Hall 
School at Danvers, has accepted a position 
in the High School at Palmer, and the va- 
cancy in the Willard Hall School thus 
made will be filled by Miss S. Marion 
Chadbourne, of Wakefield. The French 
and German department will be in charge 
of Miss Annie B. Cochrane, who was 
principal of a college in New Brunswick 
for some years. 


Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson is the au- 
thor of a book on “Maximilian in Mex- 
ico,”’ which the Century Company will 
issue in a few weeks. Mrs. Stevenson 
spent several years in contact with the Im- 
perial Court in Mexico, from 1862 to 1867, 
when Napoleon III. was trying the disas- 
trous experiment of establishing a Euro- 
pean government on American soil. The 
story is an absolutely true one, yet no 
“international romance’ of the pres- 
ent school of fiction surpasses it in 
color, movement, and effective contrasts. 


Lord Beaconsfield, the predecessor of 
Lord Salisbury in the Tory leadership, 
was, indebted to his wife, even before his 
marriage to her, for pecuniary assistance 
and intellectual stimulus which aided him 
in his struggle for power and fame. When 
she became a widow she was 50, and 
Beaconsfield 35. She was not beautiful, 
but be married her, and when some of 
his friends expressed their surprise at it, 
and asked him why he did it: ‘‘Gentle- 
men,” he said, ‘‘do none of you know 
what gratitude means?’ His biographer, 
James A. Froude, says of her: ‘‘She was 
his helpmate, his confidante, his adviser; 
from the first he felt the extent of his 
obligations to her, but the sense of obliga- 
tion, if at first felt as a duty, became a 
bond of friendship perpetually renewed.” 
How Mrs. Gladstone, too, aided her hus- 
band, by watching over his health and 
comfort, and by carefully shielding him 
from annoyances likely to interfere with 
his labors, is well known. At an earlier 
period Lady Palmerston was, in public as 
well as in private life, the active ally of 
her husband. She electioneered for him, 
intrigued for him, exercised in his be- 
half, upon members of Parliament, am- 
bassadors, journalists, and public men 
generally, all her feminine talents. This, 
too, she did in spite of Palmerston’s no- 
torious devotion to others of the fair sex, 
and of a success with them which, joined 
to his personal beauty, obtained for him 
the nickname of “Cupid.”’"—New York 
Sun. 


| 
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A MOST WELCOME announcement to the 
Ladies is the arrival at Miss Fisk’s, 144 
Tremont Street, of a line of French Flannel 
Shirt Waists. The colorings are most at- 
tractive anc the styles correct—the popu- 
larity of these Waists has become very 
great for mountain, seashore, and school 
wear. Early Fall always creates a large de- 
mand, oftentimes more than the supply, 
as the ladies find they are garments of 
beauty as well as necessity. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


Theatre. 


Branch 





CASTLE 
SQUARE 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Summer Season 


MONDAY, AUGUST 28, 
Third and Last Week. 


The Sporting Duchess. 


Evening Prices, 25c. end soc. 


flatinee, all Seats, 25c. Daily at2and8 P.M 








The Ladies will be gratified to know 
that a most exquisite line of French Flan- 
nel Shirt Waists have been received at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 


The popularity of these Waists for Moun- 
tain, Seashore, and School wear is very 
great, and the Ladies look forward with 
great interest to their arrival. 





The Woman's Journal. 


Founded by Lucy Stone. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 





EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
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Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helena E 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put 
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‘The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”’—C/ara Barton. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, 
or in the world.”—Englishwoman’s Review. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.’—Mary A. Liver- 
more. 

“Itis an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. af could not do without it.’ 
—‘‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 


“Tar WoMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman’s work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.” — Frances E. Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women’s pagers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a sofid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—/ulia Ward Howe. 
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MORNING. 





BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 





Across a thousand leagues of land 
The mighty sun looks free, 

And in their fringes of rocks and sand, 
A thousand leagues of sea. 


Lo! I, in this majestic room, 
As real as the sun, 

Inherit this day and its doom 
Eternally begun. 

A world of men the rays illume— 
God's men, and [ am one; 

But life that is not pure and bold 
Doth tarnish every morning’s gold. 

-_---— 


AN AUGUST SUNRISE. 


BY THOMAS GOLD APPLETON. 








As waits with worshipping awe a Parsee, 
facing 
The eastern skies, 
Till his god come; so stand I, mute and gaz- 
} ’ 
ing To watch him rise. 
Ah! see upon the dim horizon’s margent 
A pearly glow, 
Where, fused with night,a kindling faint 
and argent 
Soars from below. 


It yuickens, widens, and ascending ever, 
Sends javelins on; 

And plants on ebon mount and dusky river 
Its gonfalon. 


A shining scimitar is drawn in heaven; 
On it the word 

In mystic characters of fire engraven 
‘Allah the Lord! ”’ 


On some far beach long rosy surges, break- 
ing, 
sear sails of gold, 
Which dip and fly, their airy streamers 
shaking 
Fold after fold. 


Nor Golgos’s nor Idalium's buried beaker 
Irised by time 

Displays such hues as tint with magic liquor 
Yon cup sublime. 


The foam of falls, the light in eyes when 
dying, 
The sheen of shells, 
Aurora’s footprint shall surpass, defying 
All lustre else. 


With burnished rods of gold, day’s heralds 
clearing 
And making room, 
Proclaim to heaven and earth his swift ap. 
pearing, 
W hose loss is doom. 


They hang their banderoles on azure high- 
lands 
And cloudy knolls: 
While a dim music thrills the attentive 
silence 
As on it rolls. 


The small birds hear it,and in slumbrous 
dreaming 
Beyin to sing. 
Till Nature feels the pulsing glory streaming 
Through every thing. 


The vassal earth stirs; and the gentle breezes 
Which are its breath, 

Lift from its heart the stupor that releases 
From night-long death. 


Kneel ye in homage; swing your censers, 
tlowers! 
In welcoming, 
To him who is your sovereign and ours; 
For, lo! the King! 





WHO PLANTS A TREE. 





Who plants a tree for future years 
Stays not with his own joys and tears, 
But reaches out with thoughtful care, 
With ardent hope and earnest prayer, 
To make more bright and glad the morn 
Of generations yet unborn; 

The paths of future days to bless, 
Which his own feet may never press, 
With gifts of love the work is fraught, 
’Tis prompted by no selfish thought. 
A giver he of blessings free 

Who plants a tree. 
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A MOTHER’S VACATION. 


BY FRANCES EDWARDS BREWSTER. 





The shadows of the June evening had 
lengthened until even Mt. Pohasset’s 
craggy outlines were no longer visible 
against the distant, dim horizon. 

Mrs. Philip Brown laid aside her needle- 
work with a sigh, listening a moment to 
the sound of merry laughter that floated 
in through the open windows, from the 
front veranda, where a group of high- 
school boys and girls had congregated. 

Lightly covering her four-year-old boy, 
who had fallen asleep over his toys, she 
went into the dining-room and began to 
gather up the dishes remaining upon the 
supper table. As she proceeded swiftly 
and dexterously to polish the glasses, 
fresh from contact with the dish mop and 
hot water, an observer would have noticed 
how graceful and even handsome was 
Alice Brown, despite her thirty-eight 
years. 

She vaguely felt, this summer evening, 
that she would greatly enjoy sitting out 
in the cool twilight with her young daugh- 
ters, and participating in the gay conver- 
sation. ‘But,’’ thought she, “‘life, real 
life, is always young,” and softly she re- 
peated: “ ‘That which from the begin- 
ning; truly the lines are fallen unto me in 
pleasant places,’ aicer all.”’ 





Her husband in then, said 
hastily: 

“Why, Alice, are you not going to ask 
your flyaway lassies to help you?” 

“A summons to dish washing might 
give an embarrassing quietus to all their 
fun,” said she, smiling rather wearily. 
‘*Besides, you know, Josephine Coolidge 
never works at home; she would not un- 
derstand. Our daughters are proud and 
sensitive. Pray do not blame them, Phil. 
All would have been readily finished had 
I not been sewing upon Mildred’s new 
frock, which must be ready for Bessie’s 
lawn féte to-morrow evening.” 

**Alice,” said Philip Brown, decisively, 
“T cannot see that your gentleness is bene- 
fiting our daughters. One of them may 
surely be excused to aid her mother.” 

But the indulgent mother demurred, and 
her husband could only marvel at the 
training of modern American youth. He 
was, however, typical’ of the modern 
American father as he reflected: 

“Poor Alice, poor little madchens! I 
wish I could remove the necessity for all 
this toil; but I can’t this year.” 

An hour later, two sisters, lone and 
Mildred, aged sixteen and fourteen years, 
respectively, stood in a prettily furnished 
upper chamber discussing in low tones 
the anticipated pleasures of the long sum- 
mer vacation, 

‘*I hope that motber will finish my pink 
dimity before to-morrow evening,” said 
Mildred, ‘‘It will surely be quite as stylish 
as Josephine’s, because mother’s taste is 
always correct. Doesn’t she really enjoy 
making our clothes? Nothing seems to be 
too elaborate if we select the patterns. 
No one would suppose, would they, that 
our riches had taken unto themselves 
wings, save that we had to give up Brid- 
get?” 

“No,” said Ione, ‘and, best of all, 
mother never shows that she has to work. 
Did you not feel proud of her when she 
came to the door and greeted the mando- 
lin club? I should have been mortified 
beyond expression if she had not been 
presentable. But, after all, she did seem 
a bit tired; it must have been that cur- 
rant jelly and sewing all the afternoon. 
If it were not for the class photograph to- 
morrow morning, I should stay at home, 
and experiment in cookery, after my long 
tussel with Algebra and French verbs, 
You will watch little brother, and do all 
you can, won’t you, Mildred?” 

‘*Yes,’’ was the hesitating answer, ‘‘un- 
til ten o’clock, perhaps, but after that I 
am positively engaged to help Bessie with 
her decorations. You know she depends 
upon my advice as to the arrangement of 
the Chinese lanterns. See, Ione, what a 
glorious full moon! The party is sure to 
be a success!” 

So the June days swiftly passed, filled 
with pleasure for the young girls. They 
always really meant to help mother, but 
it was curious how things kept crowding 
in. There were bicycle parties, a class 
picnic or two and numerous visits from 
girl friends whose time was all their own. 

Mother worked away quietly in the heat 
of the kitchen range, trying to be glad 
and thankful for help at odd moments 
from her butterfly daughters. 

Then came a letter from one of mother’s 
girlhood schoolmates who had just taken 
possession of a new summer home upon 
the shores of Lake Pohasset. 

*Can’t you and Philip take a vacation, 
my dear Alice, and come to us for a month 
or two? Nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to see you after these ten 
years of separation. However, if you can- 
not break away from your precious Lares 
and Penates, | must beg you to send Ione 
and Mildred.”’ 

“The girls must go,” said mother, in- 
stantly quelling the longing of her own 
heart; ‘I cannot leave Harold, you know, 
Philip, and your vacation will not begin 
for a fortnight.”’ 

Ione and Mildred, listening with glow- 
ing faces, said impulsively: 

“Oh, may we go, you dearest mother- 
kin? Nearly all the girls of our clique 
will be at the lake. It is simply captiva- 
ting!” 

From that moment throughout the 
busy days of preparation for their summer 
outing, ‘‘the two Brownies,”’ as they were 
playfully dubbed by their mates, went 
about in a sort of ecstatic dream. 

A week later the four o’clock special 
steaming toward Lake Pohasset bore two 
joyful girls, eager in the anticipation of a 
month of country life. Their skies would 
have been only slightly clouded, had they 
known that every night for a week past, 
mother had sewed far into the night, 
making ready the pretty summer garments 
which filled their trunk. 

And yet they were thoroughly sweet- 
tempered girls, not yet awakened to the 
fact that they were ungenerous, 

The wise teachings of the disciples of 
Froebel, the necessity of mutual loving ser- 
vice, between parents and children, had 
never reached the gentle mother. 

She only did as thousands of fond 
mothers are doing every day, sought her 
own happiness in self-renunciation, in a 


coming 





mistaken ambition for the social standing 
of her children. 

lone and Mildred were met at the sta- 
tion by Mrs. Fairmont, their hostess, who 
said as she greeted them warmly: 

Your father wrote that he hoped to be 
able to persuade Alice to visit us, so I 
was really expecting her, but we are 
indeed fortunate in securing her daugh- 
ters. Let me introduce you to another 
friend of your mother’s, Mrs. Fornier, 
whom I had invited to meet her.” 

The first shadow of regret stole over 
their bright visions as the sisters gave 
their mother’s reasons for remaining at 
home. Had she really contemplated com- 
ing? Was that the reason father had 
looked 80 sober when he said ‘‘good-bye?”’ 

But such thoughts were soon dismissed 
by the tacit reflection that mother always 
preferred staying at home, that she was 
indifferent to social life. 

As they were ushered by Mrs. Fairmont 
into the airy chamber reserved for them, 
the young guests uttered an exclamation 
of delight. 

The room was most inviting with its 
tasteful hangings and broad windows, 
overlooking the blue waters of the lake. 
Upon a low table were arranged a tiny 
work basket, with a few attractive vol- 
umes and fresh magazines. 

“IT have placed Alice’s favorite poems 
upon the table. She and I used to read 
Tennyson and Mrs. Browning by the hour 
at Greenville Seminary. I remember how 
sweetly she used to sing those exquisite 
lyrics, too, ‘Ask me no more,’ and ‘Home 
they brought her warrior dead.’ Ah, 
those dear old days! I trust her rich con- 
tralto voice still gives pleasure to her 
friends.”’ 

Ione started. 

‘*Mother never sings,” she replied, with 
some hesitation. ‘‘You know father’s 
business has suffered greatly from the 
hard times, and we are always busy.” 

But the word ‘‘we” lingered unpleas- 
antly in her memory. A keen regret, the 
harbinger of better motives, would have 
changed the plural pronoun to the singu- 
lar ‘‘she.”’ 

The next day the two sisters were sum- 
moned to receive a visitor who had called 
to invite their mother to spend several 
days with her in her charming cottage at 
the upper lake. 

“You know,’’ said she, ‘‘Alice and I 
were also school friends. Greenville is 
not more than twenty miles distant, and 
she was easily a favorite during her so- 
journ there as a student. You will be 
pleased to know tbat your mother has 
many friends here who are waiting to 
welcome her.”’ 

That evening, after an enchanting sail 
upon the lake with a party of young peo- 
ple, Ione and Mildred sat long before the 
window. The pale moonlight touched 
two faces, unusually grave for girls ip 
their teens. The result of this colloquy 
was made apparent the next morning, 
when Ione met Mrs. Fairmont with the 
strength of brave resolution shining from 
her clear, brown eyes. 

‘Mildred and [ have concluded that we 
would better cut short our delightful visit 
and return home next Friday. We are 
sure that we have had more than our 
share of good things during these past 
two years. Mother never seemed to care; 
we did not realize it, but, ob, I see it all 
so clearly now. We have decided to try 
housekeeping, and send her for a long 
rest to this lovely spot.” 

The surprised hostess folded the 
speaker to her heart as she said, softly: 

“You have chosen the right way, my 
child. If Alice can be persuaded to leave 
you in charge of the home, we shall all 
unite in making her rest as enjoyable as 
possible.” 

Mrs. Brown was busily employed with 
preparations for the evening meal that 
sultry Friday. The sun _ beating in 
through the west windows made her 
usually cheery kitchen seem like a bit of 
the Torrid Zone. 

Presently she was startled by the sound 
of light footsteps, and turning her head 
was almost smothered in the altogether 
unlooked for and overwhelming embraces 
of two daintily clad maidens. 

‘*We have come home to do everything, 
and care for Harold, so that you may go 
to Lake Pohasset,”’ said Ione, breathlessly, 
between her smiles and tears. ‘I could 
not sleep, motherkin, without dreaming 
of you; your face looked out from the 
books upon the table, from the flowers, 
and from the blue waters of the lake. 
Every one seemed to be talking of you 
and wishing to see you. Oh, mother, 
mother, we did not know that you cared 
for music and poetry and picnics and 
things, almost as much as we!” 

An hour later two helpful, busy girls 
in large aprons greeted their astonished 
father as he came from his long day in 
the hot office building. Two eager, glee- 
ful voices filled his ears with plans for 
the summer vacation, in which their 
parents’ names always came first. 

Mrs. Brown met him with a new light 
in her radiant face. 





“We are growing young again, Philip! 
The girls and we are to exchange places 
for the rest of the summer.” 

In a few days old friends were renewing 
girlhood days at beautiful Lake Pohasset. 

Mother rested in sweet content, know- 
ing that her clever lassies were none the 
worse for what they laughingly termed 
their ‘‘Summer course in the school of 
industrial training.” — Universalist Leader. 





LOOKING UPWARD AND FORWARD. 

“A good laugh is better than medi- 
cine,” says a writer with wisdom born of 
observation and experience. ‘Learn how 
to tell a story. A well-told story is as 
welcome as a sunbeam in a sick room. 
Learn to keep your own troubles to your- 
self. The world is too busy to care for 
your ills and sorrows. Learn to stop 
croaking. If you can’t see any good in 
the world keep the bad to yourself, Leain 
to hide your pains and aches under a 
pleasant smile. No one cares to hear 
whether you have the earache, headache, 
or rheumatism. Don't cry. Tears do well 
enough in novels, but they are out of 
place in real life, Learn to meet your 
friends with a smile. The good-humored 
man or woman is always welcome, but the 
dyspeptic or hypochondriac is not wanted 
anywhere, and is a nuisance as well.’’ 

A tract of 200 acres of land, beautifully 
located in the suburbs of Parkersburg, 
W. Va., has been arranged by its owner, 
ex-Senator Camden for playground for the 
children of the city. A part of the tract 
is well shaded and will not be disturbed, 
except that seats and tables are conven- 
iently placed, while the unshaded portion 
is arranged with flowers, paths, and other 
pleasant effects. 

Many more children have eagerly come 
to the vacation schools, in Chicago, than 
could be accommodated. Five buildings 
in some of the most crowded districts of 
the city were opened with as large a corps 
of teachers selected as the funds would 
allow, and work was regularly inaugurated 
early in July. Each week the school is 
taken to one of the parks or to the coun- 
try, 15 children being allotted to each 
teacher, and, once in the presence of na- 
ture, the little ones are led to see all the 
life, both animal and vegetable, about 
them, to observe the forms of the flowers 
and trees, and the habits of the insects 
and animals. The work of the entire 
week centres around and is based upon 
the things seen during this day’s outing; 
the different specimens brought back are 
watched and studied, and finally im- 
pressed upon the youthful mind by the 
drawings they are taught to make, and 
the descriptions which they are lead to 
give in their own words, With songs, 
gymnastic exercises, manual training for 
the boys, and sewing for the girls, the 
weeks glide away in a perfect round of 
delightful occupation for the little minds 
and bands, Rescued for several hours 
daily from the degrading associations of 
the street, and surrounded by uplifting 
influences, these children of the city are 
started on the road toward good and re- 
spectable manhood and womanhood. 





_—- 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE A SUCCESS. 





W. T. Stead, writing of the results of 
the Hague Conference, says: ‘‘Apart 
from the intrinsic usefulness of the work 
which is being done by the peace confer- 
ence, there is one aspect of its proceed- 
ings which deserves special mention. Far 
more important than anything which men 
do is the evidence which their deeds from 
time to time afford that there is behind 
them, and over them, and working through 
them, a Power that is mightier and wiser 
than they. ‘The extraordinary manner in 
which the conference has been led, by a 
way it knew not of, to evolve a high court 
of justice among the nations is calculated 
to confirm the faith of the doubtiog in 
the reality of the ‘stream of tendency not 
ourselves which makes for righteousness.’ 
When the delegates met at The Hague 
on May 18, few of them, possibly none of 
them, believed that they had come on 
anything but afool’serrand. They said 
frankly that they did not believe anything 
would come of it. But after six weeks 
they see, even the most skeptical, that 
great things are coming of it—whereof 
they are glad. The codification of the laws 
of waris an achievement of which any 
conference might be proud, and it is very 
satisfactory that at last—after thirty 
years—the beneficent rules of the Geneva 
Convention are now to be extended to na- 
val warfare. But these provisions for regu- 
lating war or for rendering its sufferings 
less acute are trivial compared with the 
measures taken to diminish the danger of 
the outbreak of war and to provide for the 
administration of a system of internation- 
allaw. If twelve months ago any one had 
predicted that the representatives of all 
the governments would be employed for 
two months in elaborating a court and 
code for the universal establishment of a 
system of arbitration among nations, he 





would have been derided as the idles; of 
dreamers. But this strange thing is com. 
ing to pass before our eyes.” 





-_---— 


WOMEN ARTISTS. 

Miss Enid Yandell, the sculptor, of Key. 
tucky, has been selected to design the 
fountain to be erected in Providence, R, 
by Mr. Paul Bajnotti, of Turin, Italy, in 
memory of Carrie Mathilde Brown Baj. 
notti. In Miss Yandell’s design the cep. 
tral group of figures represents “Th, 
Struggle for Life.’ The figures show life, 
symbolized by a woman; the soul, symbo}. 
ized by an angel; and earthly tendencies 
symbolized by three male figures, the 
mantle of truth, flowing from the ange)’, 
shoulders, forming the drapery of the 
group. Miss Yandell began her art studies 
at the Cincinnati Art Academy, and cop. 
tinued them in Paris. Returning home, 
while preparations for the World's Fajy 
were under way, the citizens of her native 
State gave her a commission, which wag 
so satisfactorily carried out that it com. 
manded the admiration not only of Ken. 
tuckians, but of art critics from all parts 
of the world. It took the form of the 
heroic figure of Daniel Boone, which wijj 
be recalled by all who visited the Kep. 
tucky State building at the World's Fair 
at Chicago, Miss Yandell was one of the 
three women who received the designer's 
medals from the directors of the World's 
Fair. There were 95 in all conferred oy 
the artists and architects, and hers was 
granted in recognition of her designs for 
the caryatides and sculpture on the Wo. 
man’s Building. Her next public commis. 
sion was the enormous figure of Atliene, 
which stood in front of the reproduction 
of the Parthenon at the Nashville Ex posi- 
tion. Miss Yandell is one of the three 
women sculptors who are members of the 
National Sculpture Society, the others be- 
ing Mrs. H. H. Kitson of Boston and Miss 
Bessie Potter of New York. 

Another Southern girl, who is winning 
distinction in an entirely different branch 
of art, is Miss Sadie Waters, a native of 
St. Louis, Mo. She attended the St. Louis 
Art School, where her talent became so 
evident that her mother took her to Paris 
in 1889. Within six months she exhibited 
in the Salon a portrait of Jane Hading in 
“L’Aventuriére,”’ a miniature on ivory, 
showing a three-quarter figure robed in 
fluffy white against a white background, 
It attracted wide and favorable attention. 
Since then Miss Waters has produced 
many exquisite compositions on ivory, and 
is now ranked among the most proficient 
artists in that line of work. Miss Waters 
is one of the few women who are profi- 
cient in the art of illuminating. Her first 
important work in that line was a song, 
‘My Love is Come,” by Christina Ros- 
setti. It was for Mrs. Raymond, who was 
formerly Annie Louise Cary. The music 
and words were done in pen and ink and 
the title page and borders illuminated. It 
is said that Miss Waters’s work brings high 
prices, and that she has earned a goodly 
sum of money, all of which she has de- 
voted to charity, as the fortune of the 
family is abundant. Her home with her 
mother in Paris is described as a centre 
of artistic, literary, and musical life. 

A class in practical design will be opened 
in the Minneapolis School of Fine Arts 
next winter, with Miss Mary Moulton 
Cheney as instructor. Miss Cheney is 4 
Minneapolis girl who graduated in ‘96 
from the Boston School of Fine Arts, and 
stood second in her class. She took 4 
post-graduate course, working under 
Philip Hale, and in 1897 returned to Min- 
neapolis and opened a studio. She has 
been very successful in her work, and is 
meeting with recognition in the East as 
wellas West. ‘Three artistic windows, in 
the Congregational Church in St. Anthony 
Park, Minn., were designed by Miss 
Cheney. 

One of the most feeiing tributes paid to 
the genius of Rosa Bonheur was that ex- 
pressed by Albert Bierstadt, the artist, in 
a brief note written to a New York news- 
paper. He says: ‘‘What a glorious life 
of pure devotion to art! By the force of 
her beautiful example, by her power of 
of love, she made the lion and the lamb 
live together in harmony. Her dumb 
beasts will continue to speak as long a8 
the world stands. They spoke to her; 











“He Laughs Best 
Who Laughs Last.” 


A hearty laugh indicates a degree of 
good health obtainable through pure blood. 
As but one person in ten has pure blood, 
the other nine should purify the blood 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then they can 
laugh first, last and all the time, for 


Hoods Sarsapa 


Never Disappoints 
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she translated them to us. 
sbe reproduce the homes and haunts otf 
apimals—her gifted brush poitrayed the 
soul of the creature she painted, She 


Not only did | 


many other good results, but I do not 


| wish to take up more of your precious 


A P | 
stands alone on a pinnacle of her life's 


achievement, 
sbe made her own she had no superior. 
Her world has lost a master spirit and a 
jiving inspiration; but, though her career 
js ended, the beauty of her character is 
jmmortal. France mourns her, but she 
pelongs to the world. Her language was 
universal; her brush never failed to give 
vitality to her beautiful thoughts. Her 
generous nature was without limitations; 
she received only to give again; to bestow 
was ler greatest pleasure. Her life 
adurps the age in which she lived, a per- 
sonality never to be forgotten.” 

F. M. 
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MORE COLURADO WOMEN ON SUFFRAGE. 

A letter of inquiry addressed to Mrs. 
Ralph W. King, president of the Saturday 
Atternoun Club of Greeley, Col., in regard 
to the disastrous results said by certain 
anonymous newspaper correspondents to 
have arisen from equal suffrage, brings 
the tullowing reply: 

| cannot understand how enlightened 
people in other States can have received 
any such impression, unless it is through 
a certain class of individuals who seem to 
take delight in opposing and thwarting 
any popular movement. At any rate, | 
am giad to be able to assure you that the 
cuniition of affairs is quite the reverse of 
the reports of which you spoke, 

{ will confess that when the law was 
passed | was rather skeptical as to the 
yutcome, but I can truthfully say that | 
velieve already very great benefits have 
been derived by it, and if there have been 
any evil results, 1 have never seen them. 

The first good effect noticeable was the 
changed condition of the voting places. 
{he presence of women has completely 
done away with rough language, loud 
talking, and many other disagreeable fea- 
tures betore prominent. There has been 
agreat improvement in municipal affairs 
because of the women’s vote. I think 
they are less bound by party than men. 
One thing is certain, and acknowledged 
by all, that if the matter was again put to 
vote, woman suffrage would be carried by 
twice the previous majority. 

1 know that the bad and ignorant wom- 
en do not vote more generally than the 
others. They, of course, have the same 
opportunity as the bad and ignorant men, 
but so also have the good and refined 
women, and in this, as well as in other 
things, the good women's work outweighs 
the others As to the impairing of home 
happiness, [ have never seen any such re- 
sult. I kaow that women take pride in 
being able to converse intelligently on 
questions of public interest with their 
husbands and friends. 

A more perfect woman never lived than 
our State Superintendent of schools—and 
no one more efficient ever filled the place. 
Inthe last General Assembly in the House 
were three women members, who never 
missed roll-call, nor in any way neglected 
their duties. My father, Mr. J. Max. 
Clark, was also a member of this body, 
and in his estimation as well as in that of 
other members, the three women filled 
their positions in every way as efficiently 
as their forty men colleagues, if not more 
so. More than this, their presence added 
areserve to the proceedings of the body 
which was admired and respected by all. 

| enclose a clipping from the Greeley 
Tribune, of which my father is editor, 
which may give you a better idea of this 
than ITean, (Thisis published in another 
column.) 

As I write, I am lying propped up in 
bed with a tiny mite of humanity beside 
me, and you may understand how earnest- 
ly | feel when I tell you that I believe I 
shall be a better mother to my baby, and 
be more able to guide his thoughts in the 
right way, because of the rights I have in 
being a Colorado woman. 

Mrs. B. F. Hottel, president last year 
of the Woman's Club of Fort Collins, Col., 
writes: 

At first the ladies did not seem to care 
particularly to vote, As their fathers, 
brothers, and husbands had always rep- 
resented them, they were willing that it 
should continue so. But after lookirg 
over the matter more carefully, they be- 
gan to think of those who were taxed 
without being represented. Then again, 
our votes might save some worthy indi- 
vidual from defeat. Many other thoughts 
arose which caused us to go to the polls 
and cast our votes with less reluctance. 

Everything about the voting places 
seems to me clean and orderly; the gen- 
tlemen are so polite they never use tobacco 
in our presence, and I never yet have 
heard a profane word. We keep our- 
selves well informed as to the candidates, 
and try to elevate to office those whom we 
think most worthy. Equal suffrage could 
not impair the happiness of homes, as it 
ouly takes a few moments to vote, and 
but few of our sex care to become politi- 
cians, I think our gentlemen respect us 
more since we have political views, and 
are able to express them to some effect, 
During the Biennial I thought this ques- 
tion had been settled, for then I heard 
many of the ladies say they would return 
to their places of residence, and use their 
influence for suffrage, as they had never 
seen brighter and happier homes than 
those in Colorado. As I am a Southerner 
it took me quite a while to become im- 
bued with the ideals which I have ex- 
pressed to you; but now I am a great 
advocate of the ballot. This has become 


a prohibition city entirely through the 
voting of the ladies. 


I might mention 


In that field of art which | 








time. 
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MARGARET OLIPHANT. 





Mrs. Oliphant’s autobiography is worthy 
to be kept on the shelf where one pre- 
serves what she most prizes among the 
books that live. Her letters, which form 
part of the volume, are less interesting, 
being mostly on business to her publish- 
ers, or, when written to friends, touching 
only the surface of things. 

The impression made on the reader's 
mind is, op the whole, a sad one. There 
was so much sordid care, 80 much anx- 
iety about ways and means—the strain of 
living was always so tremendous. But 
these were not the things which troubled 
Mrs. Oliphant. Her brave nature and 
buoyant temperament fitted her to bea 


| bearer of burdens; if her home was happy 


and her children well, she did not mind 
work—was glad to have it to do, She 
was fated, this tenderly loving mother, to 
lose her children one by one—Cyril in his 
early manhood, her nephew Frank in the 
beginning of his career, her darling son 
Cecco when he was thirty-five, and, but 
for her adopted daughter’s two dear 
nieces, she was leit alone. Never was 
there a woman to the fibres of her being 
more the mother, and never was mother 
more a Mater Dolorosathan she. A story 
of sorrow, but of dauntless courage, is 
that of this gifted novelist. Why make 
comparisons with others? It is enough 
for us that she was herself and did her 
day’s work.—Margaret E. Sangster, in 
Harper's Bazar. 





-_—-_— 


THE INSIDE AND OUTSIDE VIEW. 

There is something pathetic in the 
sweetness which other people’s blessings 
possess for most of us. A mother once 
said to a popular teacher, who had been 
adored by her pupils for a score of years: 
“What a wide and beneficent influence 
you have exerted, while I have been 
cooped up at home, managing servants, 
dosing the mumps and measles, and 
patching and darning! How narrow my 
life looks beside yours!”’ 
‘Narrow!’ cried her friend. ‘Think 
how you have sent forth into the world 
every morning your husband and your 
flock of boys and girls, full of health and 
cheer! What a model home you have cre- 
ated for all your friends to see! It is I 
who have lived a narrow life rather than 
you. What is the slight touch which I 
may have given to a thousand or more 
lives compared with the deep,determining 
influence which you have wielded over 
the half dozen in your home?” 

‘Is it possible that you can think so?” 
exclaimed the tired mother, incredulously, 

‘I know so. I have watched your chil- 
dren in school. They radiate everywhere 
an atmosphere of love and light, and it 
was you who gave it to them.” 

One woman lived in a stately mansion 
beside the sea. Her lawns sloped down 
to the tide. A wide garden stretched be- 
hind. She had a carriage and a coachman 
to drive her wherever she chose to go. 
Her dearest friend lived in cramped quar- 
ters in the city. She was not rich, but 
she had a circle of charming friends, and 
many opportunities for social and intellec- 
tual development. 

‘How I envy you your life!’’ wrote the 
city woman to her friend. ‘If I could 
only sit down after breakfast to an unin- 
terrupted morning such as you describe! 
We have two dinners and three receptions 
on hand for this week, and two luncheons 
and ever so many other things next week. 
With my board meetings, my course of 
weekly lectures on art, my housekeeping, 
the four children, my reading and all, I 
am nearly distracted. You can run into 
the city and enjoy these things when you 
choose, and then you can flee away to 
your beautiful, quiet home and escape 
them all. How I envy you!” 

But ber friend pined in her loneliness, 
and said, bitterly, ‘I have quite as much 
social talent as she, yet here Iamshut away 
from it all. Ilow much more she has of 
this world’s pleasures than I!” 

One woman was a gifted singer. 
friend was a writer. 

“If [ could only write books and see my 
stories and poems in the magazines as 
you do!” sighed the singer. 

“If I could only charm everybody with 
my voice as you do, and had only to open 
my mouth to earn ten dollars!’ moaned 
the writer. It is the old story of ‘‘Does 
he paint? He fain would write a poem. 
Does he write? He fain would paint a 
picture.”’ 

‘*How many invitations you have!” ex- 
claimed one friend to another. 

“T was just thinking how many you 
have!’ returned the other. ‘Here you 
are asked to meet a distinguished man to- 
morrow. I am not, and I seldom enjoy 
such an opportunity.” 

“Oh, that happens only because my hus- 
band is a musician and knows his mana- 
ger,’’ explained the first speaker. ‘All 


Her 








my invitations are from causes like that — 
we have no special circle as you have.” 
“My invitations are from old friends who 


knew us when we were young, or our | 


church people, or something like that.”’ 
“So are everybody’s,” said the friend. 


| 


‘Yours look rather common and insigni- | 


ficant to you, I see, and mine look the 
same to me. We enjoy them, but we won 
der that anybody should think us lucky 
to have them. Now it seems to me that 


you have great advantages over me in | 


that way.” 

“Oh, it seems to me that you have far 
more brilliant social chances than I!’ 
protested the other, and so it went on. 

Carlyle says somewhere that each age 
seems to itself most unheroic, and Mr. 
Howells remarks that ‘tno success looks 
very fine from the inside.’’ The public 
usually sees only the successes and the 
fortunate hits. The defeats, the mortifi- 
cations, and the ‘‘true inwardness’’ of it 
all are left for the individual himself; but 
your genuine philosopher, especially if he 
have the honey of a still higher spirit with 
which to sweeten his aphorisms, makes 
allowances both ways.— Kate Upson 
Clarke, in Congregationalist. 





A FACT THAT IS INDISPUTABLE. 


The position that New Hampshire has 
attained as a summer resort is that it is 
the foremost in the country, and every 
foot within the borders of the State isa 
part and parcel of the vast wonderland, 
the beauty and like of which does not ex- 
ist. That part of the State known as the 





White Mountain region is, perhaps, as | 
| much as any in favor as an abiding-place, | 
and to reach it by any of the numerous | 


routes one passes through a succession of 
scenic surroundings that are ever charm- 
ing and diversified; and once in the 


mountains, one realizes then the grandeur | 
and impressiveness of the peaks and their | 


many attributaries. 

Though not widely known, Dixville 
Notch presents a variety of attractions 
that are not found in any other section. of 
the Granite State. The mountains here- 
abouts are rough and ragged formations, 
and with the beautiful lakes, cascades, 
and waterfalls, which abound in the re- 
gion, there is aseries of charming pictures 
in every direction, of which you will never 
tire, and which delights and pleases the 
most critical, while the elevation, nearly 
two thousand feet above the sea level, se- 
cures for it a temperature that is ever ex- 
hilarating. The heart of the mountains 
might well be said to be at Fabyan and 
Mt. Pleasant. From here one gets the 
best view of the Presidential Range, and 
from these points one may make short 
tours to Jefferson, Bethlehem, Maplewood, 
Profile House, Crawford, Jackson, Sugar 
Hill, or to the summit of Mt. Washington, 
and toreach each of these places the tour- 
ist finds that he is surrounded with famed 
natural attractions and curiosities like 
“The Flume,” ‘The Basin,’ ‘‘The Old 
Man of the Mountains,’’ ‘Elephant’s 
Head,”’ ‘‘Echo Lake,” “Silver Cascade,”’ 
“The Notch,”’ and a thousand other fully 
as interesting oddities of nature. 

The accommodations for the summer 
sojourner in the mountain region fairly 
rivals that of the great hotels of the big 
cities, so complete are the details, the 
larger mountain hotels being in them- 
selves small cities, with every conven- 
ience, including thoroughly equipped gas, 
electrical, water, and sewer systems. The 
methods through which the guest finds 
enjoyment, besides the popular game of 
golf, includes baseball, tennis, croquet, 
mountain climbing,and coaching, whi'e 
each hotel has its own orchestra, and con- 
certs are daily occurrences. If you are 
going to the mountains, you want to 
know about them, and a very complete 
guide is Book No. 4 of the Picturesque 
New England series, published by the 
General Passenger Department, Boston 
and Maine Railroad, Boston, and which is 
sent to any address, together with a tour 
book, replete in travelling information, 
upon receipt of a two-cent stamp, while 
for six cents additional a portfolio of 
thirty-two mountain views is included. 


——@———— 
TO CALIFORNIA. 





Via the Midland Route, 

Every Friday night, at 10.55 P.M., a 
through Tourist Car for San Francisco, 
carrying first and second class pas- 
sengers, leaves the Chicago, Milwaukee 


& St. Paul Railway Union Passenger 
Station, Chicago, via Omaha, Colorado 


Springs and Salt Lake City (with stop- 
over privileges at Salt Lake City) for all 
points in Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and 
California. 

The Tourist Car berth rate from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco is only $6.00, and 
the sleeping car berths should be re- 
served a few days in advance of depar- 
ture of train. 

Through tickets and sleeping car ac- 
commodations can be se¢ured from any 
agent in the East, or by applying at the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Depot or 
City Ticket Offices in Chicago. 

Send for our free illustrated California 
folders. Address Geo. H. Heafford, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Chicago, Lll., or 
C. A. Brown, New England Passenger 
Agent, 210 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


— " 

A store that is always satisfactory for 
the purchasing of gloves, is Miss Fisk’s, 
144 Tremont Street. The makes are al- 
ways of the best, the prices are very rea- 
sonable, and the shades correctly fash- 
ionable. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited. }; 

Established 1780. ¢ 
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Ir you are tired and dull, can't get | 
rested, and have no appetite, take Hood's | 
Sarsaparilla. It enriches and vitalizes the | 
blood. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS } 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Sizg'e Leatlets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leatlets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail sor J0 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

WomAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, »y Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Common wealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








«The Famous North Shore Route,” 


GLOUCESTER 
AX. CAPE ANN! 


The new, spacious, steel steamer 
“CAPE ANN’? and the commodious 
“CITY OF GLOUCESTER”’ 


leave north side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State Street), weather right, 
week days at 10 A. M. and 2 and 4.45 
P.M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and and 7.30 
A. M. and2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 10.15 A. M. and 5.30 P. M.; leave 
Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 3.15 
P. M. (No3’ A. M. boat from Gloucester 
Monday. ) 


Music by Columbia Orchestra. 


By ty Ay Anette Ayeh 
ROUND TRIP 75c.  pite!e 


Fare Soc. 


50- TRIP BOOK $12.50. 


BP Ay tytytyrty Ay tytn $ 
E. 8S. MERCHANT, Gen. Manager. 





Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


—— 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

Vor catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lecturer 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corne: 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1809. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENER, L 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 








CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
| 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 





This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing cp eh ag the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtainedin no other way. T aay See everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
Saul, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


——FOR SALE AT THE— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Saw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JournAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 




















NEWSPAPER WOMEN AND THEIR WORK, 





One of the most interesting ses- 
sions of the last meeting of the Iowa 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, as re- 
ported in the Club Woman, was that 
given tu the press women Their meeting 
was graciously presided over by Mrs. 
Ella Hamilton Hurley, an experienced 
press worker of Des Moines, who congrat- 
ulated the newspaper women of the State 
in coming together for the first time in 
a bruadly representative way. 

Mrs, Estelie Mendell Amory of Belmond 
captivated her listeners with her original 
and quaint talk on the subject: “In What 
Branch vt Newspaper Woik Dv Women 
Most Excel?”’ She said: 


By way ot getting an vpinion on the 
subject | asked several friends, whom [| 
thought good judges, in what branch they 
thought women nvost excelled, and | hard- 
ly know how I felt when they said, as 
one mao, “in writing recipes.” Suffice it 
to say that my opinivn of their jadgment 
was very suddenly and very decidedly 
lowered, but a broad second thought aud 
the discussion that followed stayed the in- 
dignant protest that fell to my lips. 

I will take as my example tor illustra- 
tion a family woman, burning the mid- 
night oil, with her family of twelve chil- 
dren and her liege lord in the land of 
dreams, and as she sits by the fireside 
after a vexatious day of soap making, she 
resolves for the fourth or fifth time that 
she will write out her recipe for Mrs, Heze- 
kiah Brown, who declares that she makes 
the best soap in the whole neighborhood; 
and as she works away she thinks if she 
gives Mrs. Brown her recipe for soap she 
should return hers for making brown 
bread, and then she thinks if they could 
only be printed in the County Gazette, it 
would gieatly expedite matters,and in this 
way meet a long-felt want. I seem to 
see this faltering sister, as, with bated 
breath she goes to the editor uf the county 
paper,—she and he used to debate in the 
old red school on opposite sides, or else 
she might not have had the courage to ad- 
dress him—and she tells him how they 
might exchange recipes througha column 
in his paper. The editor at first objects, 
saying it is not the proper sphere fur wo- 
man, and points out the domestic ruin 
that will follow such a step by a woman, 
Then is when she convinces him there is 
money in it; that such a little corner 
where women could exchange ideas would 
increase the circulation; that there is not 
a woman inthe county but by some means 
would have that paper just for the sake of 
the recipes—there you have the secret of 
how woman has excelled and does excel 
in making the newspaper a family institu- 
tion. The husband and father can no 
Jonger leave the paper on the office desk 
down town, for his wife and daughter are 
deeply interested in it, and he knows with 
satisfaction that they are getting a taste 
for news in political, scientific, and other 
matters of the outside world, and tha 
they demand it fresh, too. Thus woman’s 
field was perhaps the lack in newspaper 
management, the true lack of the woman’s 
touch, which some one has been gracious 
enough to say makes everything sublime’ 
and entering this, the only open door, we 
will grant that woman has largely reciped 
her way to the present. A good meal 
centres round a few tested, well-written 
recipes that some woman has given—and 
who does not know the weal or woe that 
hangs on a good meal? And have not the 
recipes that have been written and print- 
ed by the women been for the betterment 
of the home, that centre of all true life, 
and have they not wrought marvellous 
changes in its management? So, when 
woman’s hand wrote naught but recipes 
her work began towards elevating the 
world into a new, larger, and grander 
kingdom. And woman has so excelled 
in newspaper work that she is not now 
compelled to have only her column per- 
taining to the domestic and social side of 
life, but she has branched out into other 
parts of newspaper work, and the articles 
from her pen, every one admits, are just 
as keen and witty as those of ber brother. 
Indeed, woman’s pen, like her tongue, we 
are coming to realize is an inherent part 
of her. 

To-day women are successfully running 
newspapers, weeklies, city dailies, and oc- 
cupying every position, from that of the 
advertising agent to the correspondent on 
the battlefield—and is it not woman who 
has given the newspaper its present power 
and hold upon the people, until it is part 
and parcel of our national home and our 
individual life, entering into every fibre of 
our thoughts? 

Mrs. Henry Wallace spoke of the op- 
portunities for women in journalism that 
are on every side and close at hand. 
‘*‘Women have lived down the reputation 
of caring only forlight reading and gos- 
sip. The large sphere now opening every- 
where to them and the numerous Federa- 
tions of Women’s Clubs have united them 
in demanding a higher moral standard of 
literature and journalism. Women are 





now studying good government, nutritious 
food, sanitation, and all the great princi- 
ples that are so helpful in making happy 
homes and useful lives. As reporters, 
women receive a fine literary training, 
meeting as they do with all kinds of peo- 
ple and all phases of life. One opportu- 
nity is their power of throwing a search. 
light in dark places which cannot stand 
public opinion when it goes hand in hand 
with the public press, for editors always 
publish what a critical public demands. 
4 The day is past when woman’s 
work is confined to the society columns. 
We are progressing, our field is broaden- 
ing; women are physically as well able to 
handle the pen and typewriter as the 
broom or the needle. There are legions 
of them to day acting as editors, business 
managers, and heads of departments, as 
well as reporters on many of the largest 
and most influential papers in this country. 
Conscientious work, faithfully done, will 
bring success, and an honest, pure, truth- 
ful newspaper is always in demand, one 
whose headlines can be depended upon, 
and which, if opportunity offers fora grand 
‘‘scoop,’’ will take a modest advantage 
of it. A successful woman journalist 
claims that there is no vocation in which 
the fact that ‘Eternal vigilance is the 
price of success’ applies more truly than 
in the work of the descriptive writer for 
the newspaper. Clear-headed, accomplish- 
ed women, with the news instinct, swift 
pen, and broad knowledge, combined with 
their enlarged opportunities and enthusi- 
asm as journalists, now have the chance 
of coming to the front as special writers 
for newspapers and syndicates, and many 
are fast making their way into the indus- 
trial world. The Des Moines Women’s 
Press Club numbers several of this class 
among its younger members. We hope 
this club will soon become a State organ- 
ization and a radiating point for all the 
press women of lowa,”’ 


Mrs. Alice Wilson Meitz, of Des Moines, 
told ‘How to Get Important News.” 


The way to get news is to go and get 
it. In this [ have told the secret of it all 
if there is any secret. To expect a piece 
of news to come and hunt you up is the 
height of folly. News is obstinate, elu- 
sive, coy. She has a way of hiding her- 
self behind things impassable to try your 
courage. It is important news that de- 
mands the expert. It is the securing of 
important news that calls out every bit 
of tact and originality in its pursuer, and 
makes of the raw recruit a growing news- 
paper man. If there be any passwords 
to success, they are tact and determina- 
tion, 

One of the chief attributes of a success- 
ful reporter is courage. Dare to do what 
you know you are capable of doing. 
Dare to undertake the seemingly impossi- 
ble for the sake of the cause you repre- 
sent. Some people call it nerve. Very 
well. The quality by any other name 
would serve as well. Be loyal to your 
profession and put self in the background. 
Sacrifice everything but principle and 
character to attain success, and you will 
find that you are usually depended upon 
for getting the most important news. 

In the discussion that followed Miss 
Martha Scott Anderson, of the Minneapo- 
lis Journal, said that ‘tone of the very 
great advantages of getting important 
news is to be connected with a well- 
equipped newspaper, because that adds 
very greatly to the prestige of the re- 
porter. I think it would be exceedingly 
difficult for any one to keep a constant 
hold on important news who is connected 
with a poor paper, but a poor paper and 
a good reporter may possibly succeed.” 


Miss Anderson defended the ‘‘Woman’s 
Page,” and said: 


I think the woman’s department is a 
necessary development of the best jour- 
nalism. In a newspaper which publishes 
a woman’s page, the public expect to 
find all matters of note to women—what 
women are doing—and it is very much 
easier for a representative of that depart- 
ment to go and secure the news she wants 
than the representative of a paper which 
appears indifferent. The advantage to 
the public is that they know a paper 
which publishes such a department is 
pledged to the public to furnish whatever 
there is of interest in that line, and if 
you have any cause in which the public 
is interested that you want placed before 
the public, the woman’s department of 
that paper isalever to you. You can go 
to the editor who has a woman’s depart- 
ment, and say to him that you would like 
for him to do this thing, and you get 
what you ask, and although the other 
papers might be just as ready to do it, yet 
they have no woman’s page. I have 
watched this idea in towns where 
one or two papers had special women’s 


departments, and others that had no sueh 
departments—I know the other papers 
were willing to print all the news, but 
they did not get it. It did not come to 
them so readily, they did not keep in 
touch with what the women were doing, 
and any woman that wanted anything of 
interest published or had anything to 
give to the public went to the other 
papers. 

I think it is very desirable that the 
woman newspaper reporter should be 
interested and associated with the organi- 
zations from which she largely secures 
her news; I really think she ought to be 
a joiner, Women say, ‘‘I do not see how 
you can be connected with so many 
organizations.” [ do not assume any 
large duties in them, but in order to do 
my work I must keep in touch with them, 
and can do so much more easily by being 
connected with them in their organiza- 
tions, and I find the news comes more 
readily, and I am sure our relations are 
very much more helpful to each other 
because we are really associated together. 

Mrs. Addie B. Billington, of Des 
Moines, and Miss Mary Osmond, of Osce- 
ola, spoke of ‘‘Newspaper English,’”’ and 
commended the liberal use of the ‘blue 
pencil.” 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


IOWA. 





Friday, Aug. 18, was Equal Suffrage 
Day at the Good Templars’ Assembly in 
Humboldt, Ia., and was wholly conducted 
by women. It was one of tlhe most enjoy- 
able days. The afternoon exercises were 
presided over by Mrs. Ballard, vice-presi- 
dent of the State Association. Fine music 
was contributed by the Ladies’ Quartette 
of Humboldt, and Mrs. Vanness of Mar- 
shalltown. The readings of Mrs. Dante 
Hill, Miss Berenice Boyden, and Mrs. J. 
Hubbell of Waukon added much to the 
occasion, as did the whistling solo by 
Miss Gertrude Nourse of Des Moines, The 
address given by Mrs. Evelyn H. Belden, 
of Sioux City, president of the State Asso- 
ciation, was convincing, able, and logical. 
At the close of the address there was an 
animated discussion of different phases of 
the question, led by Rev. Jesse Cole, pas- 
tor of the M. E. Church of Humboldt, and 
Rev. Miss Sanborn of Fort Dodge. Miss 
Jennie L. Wilson, attorney of Des Moines, 
Mrs. Hall of Akron, and Professor Hill 
also spoke. 

Mrs. Belden presided over the evening 
session. Mr. Hurlburt of Akron fur- 
nished an instrumental solo which was a 
treat. Mrs. Emma B. Cramner of Aber- 
deen, So. Dak., gave an address, of which 
one cannot speak too highly. 

The equal suffragists of lowa are grate- 
ful indeed to this organization, this great 
red-letter day’s expenses being wholly 
borne by the management. The amount 
of good for equality done by this meeting 
is incalculable, and its influence will be 
far-reaching. 


_—_————“sP- oa 


NEW YORK. 





SyRacuskE, N. Y., AvuG. 22, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Mrs. Abbie C. Shipman, President of 
the Angola Political Equality Club, sends 
what she terms ‘a report from an un- 
official standpoint’’ of the recent conven- 
tion of Erie County Clubs, held at Law- 
ton Station. It indicates so well the 
enthusiasm of our workers in that section 
of the State, that I have obtained Mrs. 
Shipman’s permission to make extracts 
from her letter for the JoURNAL. 

‘The ladies of Lawton gave us cordial 
hospitality, both mentally and materially. 
Eight of the Angola members drove the 
distance of twelve miles over the beauti- 
ful country. The Hamburg Club was 
represented by Mrs. Kendall, the presi- 
dent, and Mrs, Colvin, Mrs. Kendall had 
charge of the Question-Box, and showed 
the result of constant study and up-to- 
dateness in her answers, as well as good 
judgment. Many helpful ideas were 
brought out by the discussion. The pro- 
gram was excellent. Mrs, Train, in her 
usual poetic way, gave a rather humorous 
attack upon the folly of fashion. Mrs. 
Ball, of North Collins, gave a sensible and 
forcible paper on ‘Balance.’ Mrs. Lydia 
McMillan, of North Collins, furnished 
spice by her originality and wit. One of 
our members, who joined the night you 
lectured here last, was persuaded to read 
a paper on the ‘Old Man and the New 
Woman,’ which was very acceptable, and 
full of food for thought. 

‘‘Mrs, Clara T. Sisson was appointed to 
obtain statements throughout the county 
in regard to the attendance of women at 
school meeting. The following women 
were elected as delegates to the State 
Convention: Mrs. Colvin, of Hamburg, 
Mrs. Taylor, of Angola, and Mrs. L. Smith, 
of North Collins.” 

Mrs. Shipman goes on to give some 
encouraging data about the Angola Ciub: 
‘“‘We now number ten. We sent for extra 
copies of the National Bulletin containing 
the programme for a year’s work, and 
have decided to adopt the programme as 





arranged, and to do our best with it. I 
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| OAKHURST: 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. It i 
only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston } 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 


which Mr. Hicks is President, is now 


laying tracks between Needham ang 


the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through 4 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 


in its title deeds. 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 
suburban neighborhood for intelligent, 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CIVIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. 


We want customers who wil] 


We are building 
refined, and progressive citizens who 


5601 Tremont Building, Boston, 








also procured ‘The Manual’ for the use of 
Clubs. A good deal of interest was taken 
in attending school meeting. I am sorry 
we were not more thoroughly prepared 
beforehand, and so had chosen some wo- 
man for trustee.”’ It is to be hoped that 
another year Mrs. Shipman’s ideal may be 
realized, It is a great thing to make a 
beginning. 

The new officers of Erie County chosen 
at the annual meeting are, with one ex- 
ception, those of last year. They are, 
president, Mrs. Abbie J. Lawton, Lawton 
Station; vice-president, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Kendall, Hamburg; recording secretary, 
Miss E. Furgeson, West Falls; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Ellen L. Ford, North 
Collins; treasurer, Mrs, Ida Bundy, An- 
gola. 

These county gatherings are a great 
stimulus to the local clubs, and [ should 
be glad to see our organizations adopt the 
plan of the W. C. T. U. and hold semi- 
annual county meetings. There is always 
local talent, as in Erie County, that can 
be drawn upon to make a most excellent 
program, I consider Erie County one of 
our best sections for suffrage work and 
sentiment. With the exception of Buffalo, 
there is good organization in most of the 
larger towns. The spirit of western New 
York is more progressive than that of the 
East. 

An ‘“Anti-suffragist’’ who undertook to 
distribute ‘Anti’? tracts at Chautauqua 
on Woman’s Day met with a cold recep- 
tion. But I am informed that she was 
alert all through the time of her stay, 
giving out her literature at every gather- 
ing of women she could attend. Goldwin 
Smith’s frantic tirade and several leaflets 
by Massachusetts ‘‘Antis’’ made up her 
stock. Itis to be hoped she secured a 
wide circulation for them, since any one 
of them would be sufficient to prove the 
absurdity of the ‘‘Anti’’ position to a per- 
son of open mind. 

I have seen no mention in the JouRNAL 
of the Golden Wedding of Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Banker, which occurred at 
their home, Elm Cliff, last month. Their 
many friends in the suffrage ranks and 
everywhere else will rejoice with them in 
the completion of this golden cycle, and 
join in the hope that the blessed years of 
the past may have many more such added 
unto them, HARRIET MAY MILLs. 





OREGON. 
PORTLAND, OR., AUG. 10, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mayor Storey, of thiscity, is in receipt 
of a letter from a man at St. Louis, Mo., 
who entertains great fears that Oregon 
will open the dours to woman suffrage. 
The writer’s name is John Atkinson, and 
he writes as follows: 

Dear Sir: If your State is not to be ru- 
ined, the citizens of Oregon will have to 
bestir themselves, and commence a sys- 
tematic campaign from your largest cities 
to the remotest hamlets to defeat the 
cause of female suffrage and _ office- 
holding by a large majority, as was done 
by California. Apathy and indifference 
will be sure to be rewarded by having this 
curse and blight fastened upon your State. 

The Portland Telegram publishes the 
letter, and remarks : ‘‘Mayor Storey sees 
no special reason for alarm. He is not 
sitting up nights himself devising means 
for warding off threatened calamities, 
and is sorry for those who do.”’ 

JUSTICE. 
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Mrs. A. E. Paul, superintendent of the 
First Ward Sanitary corps, Chicago, has 
begun a crusade against persons who vio- 
late health regulations by depositing 








offensive refuse in garbage boxes. 
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THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The remarkable suc. 
cess of the ‘Sporting Duchess” is giving 
the summer season at the Castle Square 
Theatre a very brilliant ending. This 
play has held its popularity with the 
Castle Square audiences for two weeks to 
such an extent that even the standing 
room of the great auditorium has beey 
exhausted at every performance, The 
great stable of educated horses has 
proved a strong feature of the produc. 
tion, and with the scenes of the regi- 
mental ball, the sharply contested sale of 
“Clipstone,’’ and the great Derby race, 
continue to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
audiences at every performance. On 
Monday, Sept. 4, the Castle Square Com- 
pany will appear in “Charley's Aunt,” 
with Mr, Walter E. Perkins in his origi- 
nal character. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BOOKS FOR SALE—3 volumes, proceedings 
of Mass. Historica) Soviety, viz: 1791 to 1835, 1835 
to 1855, 1863 to 1864. Also 17 vols. Appleton’s 
Encyclo., 2 vols. Picturesque America. ' 

Address MISS ANNIE WALLCUT,’ 57 
Mount Vernon St., West Roxbury, Mass. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 








BOSTON 


DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


FRANK BROUGH, Ph. G., M. D., 


Expert Dermatologist, 


1) WINTER STREET 
THE OLD STAND 


Late Partner and Chief of Staff in Boston for 


JNO, H. WOODBURY 





Moles, Warts, Red Veins, Superfitous Hair, 


Pimples, Blackheads, 
Moth, Freckles, Tan, 
AND ALL FACIAL BLEMISHES 


Permanently Removed 
WRINKLES 


Irregular and Deformed Features 
Corrected by Painless Surgery 


Improved Methods at Reduced Rates. 


CONSULTATION FREE 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALIY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157?. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


SHORTHAN 








BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y- 
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